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An Appeal to 
the Conscience 
of the Nation. 


—=_ Oe 


From the Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends. 


a 


For more than 250 years the Religious Society of Friends 
has endeavoured first to learn and then to obey the will of 
God with regard to the part to be taken by the Society as a 
whole or by its members individually in public affairs. In 
the past this attitude has often involved opposition to the 
views which prevailed at the time, and on rarer cccasions 
has brought the Society into temporary conflict with the 
authority of the State. With regard to Public Worship, 
Marriage, and Oaths, the persistent stand taken by 
Friends has helped to secure religious freedom for all who 
desire to avail themselves of it. 


To-day a similar stand is being made for freedom of con- 
science. Some 1,100 men are serving sentences with hard 
labour in prison because they are deemed to be soldiers, 
while their consciences absolutely forbid them so to regard 
themselves. Many of these men are serving their third or 
fourth sentence, nominally for disobedience to a military 
order, but actually because they have remained firm to 
those convictions which they have clearly stated to the 
Tribunals and Courts Martial before which they have 
been brought. A further 3.000 men have been trans- 
ferred from prison to Home Office camps and settlements, 
where, though they have had some relief from the worst 
features of prison treatment, they are by no means free 
from penal conditions. 


Our appeal to the conscience of the Nation is primarily 
concerned with the 1,100 men still in prison. Does imprison- 
ment solve the problem set by these men, who owe allegiance 
te a law higher than that of the State? Can their treat- 
ment be regarded with equanimity by any believer in 
religious freedom? A number of these prisoners have 
already served sentences totalling two years’ hard labour 
and are still being sent back to prison with only a brief 
change to the barrack’s guard room between the com- 
pletion of one sentence and the beginning of the next. 


On account of the severity of the conditions, two years’ 
hard labour is the maximum sentence of the kind permis- 
sible for aggravated crime. It is not the ‘** hard labour” 
alone which constitutes the severity, but the accompanying 
conditions of solitary confinement, enforced silence, denial of 
any but the most limited communication with friends and 
relatives, together with meagre diet and insufficient air 
and exercise. The recent concessions afford only slight 
alleviation in cases where they apply. 


These men have always expressed themselves as 
fully prepared to face the consequences of their action, 
and we believe that it is the power of God which has 
enabled them to endure all they have endured. Yet the 
stain on the conscience of the nation grows deeper, the longer 
it acquiescer in such persecution. Week by week men 
are being released because of physical or mental collapse. 
Some have died, and others are suffering from serious 
mental derangement. 


Can God - fearing men and women stand aside and 
allow this unnecessary suffering to continue? It is indeed 
only a drop in the great ocean of suffering caused by the 
war. But at this dark hour of its history the nation can 
ill afford to condone injustice or to lower its standard of 
moral right 


Signed in and on beha'f of London Yearly Meeting, 


JOHN H, BARLOW, Clerk. 
May 29, 1918. 





Copies of this appeal for free distribution can be obtained 
on application to the ‘* Appeal Secretary,” Society of Friends, 
136 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN 


NEW BOOKS 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
WORKMANSHIP. 


By SIR ARTHUR-QUILLFR COUCH, 

M.A., Litt.D., King Edward VII. Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Cloth, 15s. net. 

These studies seek to discover, in some of 
his plays, just what Shakespeare was trying to 
do as a a. This has always seemed to 
the author a sensible way of approaching him, 
and one worth reverting to from time to time. 
For it is no disparagement to the erudition and 
—? that have so piously been heaped 
about Shakespeare to say that we shall some- 
times find it salutary to disengage our minds 
from it all, and recollect that the poet was a 
se So, a In thus considering some of 

hakespeare’s chief plays as pieces of work- 
manship (or artistry), the book follows a new 
road that is all the better worth a trial because 
it lies off the trodden way. 


MY LIFE AND FRIENDS: 


A Psychologist’s Memories. 

By. JAMES SULLY, LLD., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of hee be egg College, 
London. With 12 Illustrations. my 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AMERICA : 


An Industrial and Commercial Field. 
By W. H. KOEBEL. With 24 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


SEASIDE PLANTING : 

For Shelter, Ornament, and Profit. 

By A. D. WEBSTER. With 33 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


IN THE WHIRLPOOL 
OF WAR. 


By ISABELLE RIMBAUD. [Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 

A particularly interesting description, in diary 
form, of the flight by road of a French lady 
and her invali iateadl from Roche, in the 
Ardennes, to Paris, at the time when the 
Germans were advancing to the Marne. 


DEMOCRACY AT 
THE CROSS ROADS. 


By M. D. PETRE, Author of ‘The Life of 
George Tyrrell,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


THE VILLAGE PRIEST, 

And other Stories from the Russian 

of Militsina and Soltikov. 

Translated by the Hon. Mrs. TOLLEMACHE, 
and with an Introduction by C. HAGBERG 
WRIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


PEDAGOMANIA. 

By A BACHELOR OF ARTS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

This is a skit, both diverting and erudite, on 
the two systems of teaching at present in 
vogue—the Ancient and the Modern. 


THE FIRST POPULAR EDITION. 
THE SWINDLER, 
And other Stories. 


By ETHEL M. DELL, Author of ‘The Way 
of an Eagle.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


Write for a Specimen Copy of the September issue 
of M.A.B. (Mainly About Books). 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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THE LOVE OF AN| 
UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


is the title that has been given toa 
MS. FOUND IN A _DUG-OUT. 


? 


Who wrote it, and to 
whom was it addressed 


? 








{ It is the story of a great love, penned at 
odd moments by an officer in the trenches 
to a girl whose identity is unknown. 


{| Deeply touching, more vital and alive 
than any novel, it will strike home to the 
heart of every woman who has ever loved. 


3/6 net. Ready September 17 
THE BUSINESS OF WAR 


y ISAAC F. MARCOSSON, Author of ‘ The 
a 
&e. 





r after the War,’ ‘The Rebirth of Russia,’ 

5s. net. 

This is one of the notable books of the war—the 

story of the army behind the British Army. Mr. 

Marcosson tells simply and graphically the facts 

that every man wants to know, and gives a remark- 

ably clear idea of the wonderful organisation that 
is theadmiration of our Allies. 


OUT TO WIN. 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of ‘ The 
Glory of the Trenches,’ ‘ Khaki Courage,’ &c. 
4s, net. 
Lieut. Dawson was specially commissioned by the 
British Government to visit the American Army in 
France. He was given the fullest facilities, and his 
brilliant account of the preparations and activities 
of the U.S. Army is the fullest and most authori- 
tative that has yet appeared. 


CONSTANTINE, KING AND TRAITOR 


By DEMETRA VAKA, Authorof ‘A Child of 
the Orient.’ Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Demetra Vaka is a Greek by birth, and she 
crossed from America in an attempt to reconcile 
Venizelos and Ex-King Constantine, and save 
Greece forthe Allies. In her native land all doors 
were thrown open to her, and her account of her 
interviews with Constantine and his ministers, and 
with Venizelos, is of particular interest. 


THE FATHER OF A SOLDIER 


By W. J. DAWSON, Author of ‘Robert Shen- 

stone,’ &c. 4s, net. 

Dr. Dawson is as well known in this country as 

he is in America, and his account of the experi ences 

and feelings of a father who has three sons fighting 

in the War will reveal a point of view of the War 
which has not hitherto been touched. 


ASIA MINOR 


4 WALTER A. HAWLEY, Author of 

‘Oriental Rugs.’ With numerous [Illustra- 

tions. 12s. 6d. net. 

An interesting and informing account of that 

little-known part of the Near East—Asia Minor, 
which the author knows so well. 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 
THE BEST IN LIFE 


By MURIEL HINE. A New Novel by the 
Author of ‘ Half in Earnest,’ ‘Autumn,’ ‘The 
Individual,’ &c. 6s, net. 
“This book is the most perfect and delightful 
piece of pure comedy that Miss Hine has yet. 
written.” Globe. 


FOOTSTEPS 
By DOROTHY PERCIVAL. 6s, net. 
“* A most dainti ly constructed love idyll.”—Globe. 
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JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W.1- 
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Third Edition now ready. 


A Century of 
British Foreign 
Policy. 


By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 
AND THE 
REv. CANON J. H. B. MASTERMAN, 
M.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2/6 net, post 
free 2/8. 





The two Essays contained in this 
volume were written at the suggestion of 
the Council for the study of International 
Relations. It was felt that there was 
considerable need for a concise treatment 
of British Foreign Policy during the last 
century. Mr. Gooch and Canon Master- 
man have supplied this need. The book 
will be found of value to all who desire 
to understand the development of British 
Foreign Relations. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


***A Century of British Foreign Policy’ 
is an admirable little book—concise, well 
arranged, well combined.” — 7he Nation. 


‘* War, however, has brought a revulsion 
in feeling; and there will be a general 
welcome for the little book of only just 
over 100 pages in which Mr. Gooch and 
Canon Masterman undertake to enlighten 
the ignorance of the British public, and to 
show how simple and _ straightforward in 
its broad lines has been British foreign policy 
in the last hundred years.” 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


‘In this the authors set before us in 
simple styleand with admirable clearness of 
exposition the main motives and intentions 
of British statesmen for the last century and 
a-half.” 

W. L. Courtney in 7he Daily Telegraph. 


‘‘Mr. G. P. Gooch and Canon J. H. B. 
Masterman have done a useful piece of work 
in writing ‘A Century of British Foreign 
Policy.” One may differ from some of the 
judgments of the authors—though they are 
unusually fair-minded—but as a brief survey 
of important events their book is admirable.” 

Daily News and Leader. 

“This little book should be particularly 
useful for refreshing the memory of readers 
who are fairly familiar with the general 
history of the period covered.” 

The Guardian. 

‘* Both authors have the historic instinct, 

and have won reputations as historians.” 
Sheffield Telegraph. 

“¢ |.....this grave, thorough, and impartial 
review of the currents of foreign policy which 
have brought us to the World-War.” 

Plymouth Western Mercury. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE COUNCIL FOR 
THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS BY 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lr. 


Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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Announcements. 


Copies of the pamphlet on ‘ Capi- 
talism and Education” may be 


‘The Athenzeum’ 


obtained from 


Literature Department, Price 2d., 
post free. 
. * . 


A volume of essays reprinted from 
The Atheneum, ‘ The 
Meaning of Reconstruction,’ is in 


shortly be 


entitled 


the press, and will 


published. 
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Comments. 


HE political situation is very obscure. 
The key to it lies in No. ro Downing 
Street. At first, before the difficulties 
had been thought out, there was a strong opinion 
in favour of an early election on the new register. 
Then, after reflection, the party organizations 
appear to have taken fright. The newspapers 
supporting the Prime Minister thereupon became 
wildly excited and clamoured for an election. 
The militarist press probably realize that an 
election in the near future must be an election 
without a real issue, and therefore one which will 
result in no violent change, but will enable the 
Prime Minister to return to power with un- 
diminished prestige. The overwhelming 
majority of candidates will be supporters of 
our stated war aims, though not necessarily 
of the present Government. There will be 
every gradation from the militarist-economic- 
boycott candidate to the “ peace-by-negotiation ” 
candidate. When the new House of Commons 
meets it will reflect the confusion during the 
election. If the military situation continues 
favourable, and there are no food and other 
domestic troubles, Mr. Lloyd George will be 
more successful than if there is a temporary 
military deadlock, food difficulties, and industrial 
troubles. On the whole, it appears to us that 
the Government stands to oe little by an 
election and may gain, unless there is a strong 
counter policy, which at the moment does not 
seem likely. 


THE multiplication of political parties proceeds. 
There is the National Party, which probably 
draws its main support from the ranks of 
Toryism. Mr. Pemberton Billing and his 
Vigilantes represent a sect of peculiar people, 
though not a serious political party. The 
Women’s Party is apparently impregnated with 
Tory-Imperialist doctrine. ‘The British Workers’ 
League provides the raw material for a party, 
and appears to stand in close relations with the 
proposed Trade Union Labour Party. Mr. 
Joseph King, Mr. Lees Smith, and their friends 
have adopted a programme of their own of a 
Liberal-cum-Labour character. Mr. Hogge and 
Mr. Pringle have put themselves at the head of a 
Radical individualist group. The main body 
of the Liberal Party is in an unfortunate dilemma, 
between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. 
The Labour Party has its pro-war and pro-peace 
sections. The Tory Democrats occupy a position 
of isolation within the Conservative Party. 
This disintegration of the old parties is proof of 
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the political ferment, and on that account to be 
welcomed, but for a time at least it will be a 
source of political confusion which ambitious 
statesmen will seek to exploit. 


Tue Government has refused passports to 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Bowerman. ‘The 
seriousness of this step was emphasized by The 
Manchester Guardian in words which are worthy 
of quotation :— 

“The Government are entitled, if after consideration 
they so think fit, to discourage an International Labour 
Conference. They did so last year, with the brilliant result 
of tumbling the Russian Government to ruins. But let 
that pass. Have the Government also a right to prevent 
two very responsible and highly trusted Labour leaders, one 
of them an ex-Cabinet Minister, from visiting a neutral 
Socialist in a neutral country? This is a part of the policy 
of debarring responsible men from the materials for forming 
an independent opinion, which is no part of the defence of 
the realm and for which no Defence of the Realm Act 
ought ever to have given powers. It contributes not to the 
safety of the kingdom, but only to the helplessness of the 
public in relation to their rulers for the time being.” 


Tue British House of Commons already 
contains two former Colonial Premiers, Sir 
George Reid and Mr. Joseph Martin. Lord 
Beaverbrook, who, it is alleged, wields enormous 
unseen influence, is a Canadian. It is now 
announced that Mr. J. G. Jenkins, an ex-Premier 
of South Australia, is to become a political 
candidate under the auspices of the National 
Party ; and rumour threatens us with the possi- 
bility of Mr. Hughes remaining in this country, 
with a view to entering the British Parliament. 


The Westminster Gazette did good service by 
publishing its article on the Ministry of In- 
formation. This propaganda department is 
apparently run largely by business men, whose 
qualifications are that they are directors of 
companies, some of which operate abroad in 
neutral countries. The Daily Chronicle also 
performed a public service by publishing the 
names of those who are prominently concerned 
with the British Cellulose Company. The “ dope 
scandal,” as it has been called, is now the 
subject of inquiry, and we offer no comments 
upon it. The relations between business, 
politics, and administration, however, are a 
matter for general investigation. 


Tue Report of the Luxury Tax Committee 
(101 of 1918, 6d. net) has probably killed the 
proposed Luxury Tax. This afterthought of 
Mr. Bonar Law can never have been supported 
by the Treasury. Mr. Acland, the Chairman 
of the Committee, did his best, but the memoran- 
dum put in by Miss Violet Markham and Mrs. 
Nash (whose services appear to have been dis- 
pensed with by the Committee) contains cogent 
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and irrefutable reasons why a schedule of articles 
could not be successfully prepared. Mr. 
Harcourt put in a report, which he found no 
one to accept, that aimed at killing the proposal 
by the shafts of his witticisms. 


In June Lord Southwark moved the second 
reading of his Coinage (Decimal System) Bill. 
Early in July the Government announced its 
intention to refer the whole question to a Royal 
Commission, which has now been appointed. 


As a result of the movement for “ equal pay 
for equal work,”’ which seriously began a short 
time ago with the demands of the London 


‘ 


. women teachers, and then broke out amongst 


the women in the London buses and tubes, the 
Government has appointed a Committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Justice Atkin, Dr. Jane Campbell, 
Sir Lynden Macassey, Sir W. W. Mackenzie, 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb, with Sir Matthew 
Nathan as secretary, to consider the question of 
the relations between men’s and women’s wages. 


As we go to press there has been published an 
Interim Report of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee (Cd. 9107, 3d.), dealing with industrial 
and social conditions in relation to adult educa- 
tion. The Report is of considerable importance, 
as it attempts to lay down the conditions of 
industrial and social life which must be estab- 
lished if the citizens of this country are to have 
the leisure and opportunities which are essential 
to the due fulfilment of the responsibilities of 
modern citizenship and membership of a complex 
community. We shall hope to return to this 
Report on another occasion. In the meantime 
we recommend it to the attention of our readers. 


Tue Final Report of the Coal Conservation 
Committee has now been published (Cd. 9084, 
IS.). 


On Reading Francis Led- 
widge’s Last Songs. 


T April’s end, when blossoms break 
A To birth upon my apple tree, 
I know the certain year will take 
Full harvest of this infancy. 


At April’s end, when comes the dear 
Occasion of your valley tune, 

I know your beauty’s arc is here, 
A little ghostly morning moon. 


Yet are these fosterlings of rhyme 
As tortunately born to spend 
Happy conspiracies with time 
As apple flowers at April’s end. 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 
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The 


HE watery rhetoric of Mr. Hughes— 

full of metaphors of floods and floodgates 

—may sweep what he regards as the 
heresies of this country from the minds of the 
rampagious militarists ; but the British Labour 
movement is unlikely to be impressed by it. 
Mr. Hughes expounded the Labour side of 
his fiscal policy recently at a meeting in 
Glasgow. He drew a gloomy picture of Labour’s 
condition before the War :— 


“Let us turn to the facts....They show that aliens 
came to these shores in droves, elbowing Englishmen out of 
employment and taking the bread out of their mouths. 
They show millions of men, women, and children living on 
the verge of starvation. ... Low wages, millions on the verge 
of starvation, German goods on our markets, British 
workmen unemployed, German penetration of so-called 
British industries, the great key industries of Britain 
absolutely dependent upon Germany for essential raw 
materials, such as dyes and tungsten, complete German 
control over lead, zinc, copper, tin—these are the outlines 
of the picture of Britain as she was under the policy to 
which, we are told, we must return after the War.” 


No one will dispute the poverty which 
existed in this country before the War. On 
the other hand, not even Mr. Hughes can 
deny its wealth. If we measure its wealth 
per head of population, what country can 
Mr. Hughes point to which was wealthier ? 
Are the real wages per unit of labour higher 
in Germany and America than they are here? 
Mr. Hughes may assert it, but assertion is not 
proof. The picture of the Englishman being 
*‘ forced to jostle elbows with the alien in fierce 
competition for the jobs which are all too few ” 
is absurdly untrue. What percentage of the 
workmen employed in mines, on the railways, in 
agriculture, in the building trades, in the cotton 
and other textile industries, are aliens? Ask 
workers engaged in these great staple trades 
how many aliens they know who are employed 
in them. There are alien seamen, it is true; 
but though Mr. Hughes’s nostrum of Protection 
might conceivably reduce our imports, and 
therefore the need for sailors, it might injure 
the Lascar without drawing into the merchant 
service more British citizens from the large 
and mythical reservoir of labour. We have not 
forgotten, of course, that aliens wait upon the 
well-to-do in restaurants and hotels; nor that 
commercial firms employ foreign clerks (chiefly 
because of a lack of knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages amongst English — which lack 

r. Hughes’s tariffs are somehow intended to 
remedy). 
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Red Herring. 


There are “‘ German goods on our markets.” 
It is equally true that in time of peace our goods 
are on the German markets—indeed, upon the 
markets of the world, in countries protected by 
those tariffs which are to keep out German 
goods. Mr. Hughes must know that he cannot 
have it both ways. He cannot have us invading 
foreign markets (in which we are the dreaded 
aliens) and prevent our being paid by foreign 
goods which must come on the British market, 
unless he regards this country as a universal 
philanthropist. 

There are “ British workmen unemployed.” 
But take any industrial country in the world, and 
particularly protected countries, such as France, 
Germany, and America. Does Mr. Hughes 
seriously contend that French, German, and 
American workmen never have the misfortune 
to become unemployed ? Can he prove that un- 
employment is a more pronounced evil here than 
it is in other industrialized countries? Mr. 
Hughes talks of ‘‘ probably a million or more of 
so-called unemployables. Some of them were 
called tramps and loafers.” Leaving aside the 
estimate, for the Australian Premier’s figures are 
generally vague “ millions,” we may ask him 
whether Australia is without them. Has not 
even America the “hobo”? Unemployment 
and unemployableness are not the direct off- 
spring of either Free Trade or Protection. 

What does the “ German penetration ”’ amount 
to? Largely it means that German merchants 
by superior business methods, backed by better 
industrial organization and applied science, have 
won their way into the markets of the world. 
The reply to that is not a tariff, but more brains 
in business. If they have captured certain raw 
materials, the fault does not lie in the absence 
of a “ five-decker ”’ tariff ; it lies in the short- 
sightedness of the captains of industry and 
commerce, and Protection is not a cure for 
shortsightedness. Rather does it encourage 
blindness. 

Mr. Hughes asks: ‘“‘ What of our soldiers at 
the front?....Will they come back to an 
England in which there is work for all?’ This 
is the interrogative form of the hoary untruth 
that ‘‘ tariff reform means work for all.” As we 
have indicated above, there is no shred of proof 
that in an industrialized country Protection 
abolishes unemployment. In point of fact, 
low wages and unemployment, upon which Mr. 
Hughes dwells, are neither caused by Free Trade 
nor remedied by Protection. This ex-Labour 
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man, intoxicated with the heady liquor of war, 
is endeavouring to lead the Labour movement 
along a path which leads nowhere. Protection 
is ared herring. Low wages and unemployment, 
and other industrial evils, are the inevitable 
accompaniments of the old industrial system. 
They arise from selfish motives in industry, 
from bad management, from the ignorance and 
shortsightedness of employers, and also from the 
real difficulties inherent in the economic organiza- 
tion of large communities. Tariffs may or 
may not put a premium upon slipshod methods 
and selfish motives, but at least they do nothing 
to remove them. The Labour movement, 
apart from the followers of Mr. John Hodge and 
Mr. Havelock Wilson, realizes quite well that 
Protection is not the pathway to emancipation. 
Protection is an irrelevant issue to trade unionists 
in this country. It is the framework of the 
industrial system which needs to be refashioned. 


The Economics of 
Prostitution. 


S long ago as 1820, it occurred to a group 
Ae working-men agitators to ask an em- 
- A ployer: “ Do you not think that a wage 
of 2s. 6d. a week to women is a direct inducement 
to prostitution ? ”’ 

Probably the question received no answer ; it 
never has received any satisfactory answer, and yet 
it is one of the fundamental issues in the general 
problem of the basis of wages—assuming that 
the wage system is a necessary part of our social 
organization. It has been said that the soundest 
principle of reform is to begin upon the worst 
evils, and to begin upon those features of them 
which may most readily be altered; that is to 
say, when psychological causes and economic 
causes contest the field—each group being over- 
emphasized by its own upholders—it is a safe 
counsel to direct our efforts first to the economic 
causes, which lie partially within our control. 

Why, for example, are there found fifteen 
women willing to live the life of the maison 
tolérée of Cayeux-sur-Mer? Is the explanation 
in any degree economic, and if so, what are the 
remedies ? 

Professed economists have never given even 
an intelligent amount of attention to the economic 
factor in its relation to social morality. 

Mill, with all his sympathy, all his zeal against 
the traditional estimate of women’s work, never 
candidly faced or stated the fact that women’s 
gee in the labour market is directly affected 

y their place in another market, less often 


mentioned. It is true that Bebel dealt quite 
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openly with this fundamental issue, and his 
disciples have never followed the ostrich policy 
with regard to the interrelation of economic and 
sexual morality. But Bebel’s work merely opens 
out questions; he was not equipped for the 
scientific economic inquiry which is needed at 
the present day. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell spoke 
openly enough of ‘‘ the Purchase of Women,” but 
she did not speak as an economist. Very many 
women and a few men have followed her, but 
among their numbers have been few indeed of 
the trained scientific economists who claim to 
understand the workings of our social life. 

When the writer of a recent elementary book 
on ‘ Wealth ** devoted about three pages to the 
subject of women’s wages, every reviewer re- 
marked upon the novelty of his ideas, and the 
exceptional emphasis he had laid upon women’s 
problems. Yet he did little but point out, with 
unusual lucidity, how the supply of labour came, 
as it were, from two separate pools, men’s and 
women’s labour, and how the inequality of wages 
could only be cured by a gradual merging of the 
two pools. The ordinary writer on economics 
has, as a rule, not given even this much attention 
to the matter. Among others, the author of a 
recent work,‘ Economics for the General Reader,’ 
has literally no mention whatever of women in 
his treatment of wages—an omission which may 
betoken a strong sense of the equality of men 
and women, but which at least hardly serves 
to elucidate any of the special problems which 
have been allowed to grow up around women’s 
work. 

The object of this article is not to solve the 
economic problem, not even as yet to decide 
how large a share it has in the social difficulty, 
but simply to analyse some of the questions that 
arise and to ask for more scientific examination, 
more open discussion. 

The first and last qualification for a professional 
economist or for a “ social worker ”’ is the ability 
to ask questions—and the determination to go 
on asking them even when answers have been 
supplied. The questions asked are not new, but 
there are always new reasons for asking them, 
new hopes that the mere asking of them, with a 
real demand for an answer, may point the way 
to clearer thinking on this most vexed subject. 
Three or four main economic considerations seem 
to emerge, though they are not yet equally 
ready for discussion. Roughly they are these : 
(1) How far is economic pressure responsible for 
the supply of prostitutes? (2) How far is 
economic pressure responsible for the demand 
for prostitutes—that is, how far do men really 





* ‘Wealth,’ by Edwin Cannan (P. S. King, 1914). 
+ H. Clay, ‘ Economics for the General Reader’ (Mac- 
millan, 1917). 
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have recourse to prostitutes because, as has been 
often urged, they cannot afford family life ? 
(3) How far are the demand and supply artificially 
stimulated by those who see money in the 
business—either directly, as procureurs, or in a 
more decently veiled fashion, by receiving inflated 
house-rents ? 

Such are the broad lines for examination. 
The practical questions are : ‘“‘ How far can men 
and women who do not wish to perpetuate the 
present state of affairs, who perhaps even wish, 
rather inertly, to alter it, really help by vigorous 
investigation along these lines?”’ ‘Can any 
reliable evidence be brought forward, and when 
will public opinion demand real candour in these 
matters?” 

The question as to the part played by economic 
pressure in creating prostitutes is best opened by 
defining two types of poverty: (a) real want, 
amounting to hunger or homelessness, either for 
the woman or her dependents; (b) the slow 


pressure of poverty, of a drab and narrow life. 


only just above the level of bodily starvation, 
with no margin for the proper sustenance of 
mind and temperament. The former type of 
overty will supply the most definite answers. 

he bitter tragedy of Fantine remains with us 
as, perhaps, the most terrible picture in all the 
terrible gallery of ‘ Les Misérables.’ No type of 
suffering that Victor Hugo could depict exceeds 
in horror that of the woman who, for her child, 
sold first hair, then teeth, then self. It is easy 
to say that the picture is overdrawn, that the 
misery is piled up to an incredible, an almost 
impossible point. Yet the facts, uninterpreted 
by the artist, could probably be drawn from 
many a police court. The tragedy could—nay, 
can—happen. How often, as a matter of fact, 
does it happen? What proportion of the 
women’s cases investigated will give poverty as 
the determining cause of their unnatural trade ? 
Undoubtedly, fewer than the casual or senti- 
mental observer might suppose ; but as yet there 
is no sound body of evidence on this point. 

The only definite investigation, apparently, 
which has been recorded in the United Kingdom* 
is a paper written by Dr. Helen Wilson for the 
International Abolitionist Federation in 1913. 
This investigation forms the chief basis of the 
statistics in a more recent work of composite 
authorship, ‘ Downward Paths,’t which incor- 
porates Dr. Wilson’s conclusions with a con- 
siderable amount of fresh matter. 

Out of 669 cases on which this inquiry was 
based, only 4 definitely stated that low wages 





* The question in America, where there has been more 
definite investigation, is greatly complicated by the diffi- 


culties of “* alien immigration,” as is clearly shown in Miss 


Jane Addams’s ‘ A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil.’ 
+ ‘ Downward Paths’ (Bell & Sons). 
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were the original cause of their fall. Loss of 
work, either for self or husband, and inability 
to pay for the upbringing of a baby—these 
account for a larger number (33 and 15), and are 
really identical with low wages. Even so, the 
proportion is small. Dr. Wilson further points 
out that inquiries can generally only be made 
among those who have failed even in this pro- 
fession, and have come under the care of an 
institution of some kind. Hence her figures 
perhaps cover cases which more or less naturally 
were gaining a low wage. On the other hand, 
some rescue workers—who have to deal with 
just such a selected set of cases—state that the 

have never actually known a girl who gave lac 

of money quite simply as the cause of her original 
trouble. 

Dr. Wilson’s further calculations show that a 
very large percentage of girls (more than half of 
the cases in which a definite answer could be 
obtained) now living as prostitutes began before 
the age of 18—that is, before the age at which 
they ought to have been expected to be economic- 
ally independent, and before the age at which 
the State of the future will consider them free to 
conduct or neglect their own education. A very 
small proportion of girls adopted the life after 
the age of 21. 

It is interesting to notice how this conclusion 
coincides with Flexner’s observations on the 
Continental system of regulation. The State 
responsibility for minors, he points out, cuts at 
the very root of “effective” regulation. Public 
opinion, even in countries which could very well 
endure the degradation and slavery of adult 
women, has advanced far enough to find the 
registration of girls under 16 quite intolerable, 
whenever the facts are known. And yet without 
such registration the whole policy is so blatantly 
a sham that it must, at no very distant date, be 
abandoned. 

An element of hope is clearly indicated here. 
The guardianship of the State is rapidly being 
extended in its educational policy and in the 
preventive work now opening out among children 
of school age. A development of a system of 
personal legal guardianship, such as is provided 
for under the German Poor Law, or of the 
Probation Officer’s work might help still further 
in preventing a large proportion of young 
girls from drifting into prostitution for no very 
definite reason. 

Bad housing conditions lie halfway between 
the economic and the social causes. Labour 
becomes constantly more mobile ; housing ac- 
commodation is now “ the most difficult of all 
baggage to move,” and the economic demand for 
lodgings obviously cannot be effective without 
a response from organized society working on 
‘municipal or national lines. Dr. Helen Wilson 
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quotes 185 cases out of the original 669 as being 
due to bad home conditions, 57 to literal want 
of a home. These conditions of “ bad homes ” 
or intermittent homelessness act upon the boy 
as well as upon the girl, and hence form a double 
cause of prostitution. Some curious instances 
of the way in which the very poor respectable 
girl may be driven into immorality by accidental 
or temporary loss of her home are quoted by 
Olive Christian Malvery in her plans for night 
shelters or cheap lodging-houses for girls. Many 
more could be gathered from any practical 
worker. ‘‘ It makes a woman of you,” said a girl 
who had walked the streets without giving in 
for one long night after she had been kicked out 
by a drunken father. At what cost does society 
allow woman to be “ made ” after this fashion ! 

What, however, of the second type of poverty— 
the slow starvation of mind and spirit and 
emotion? Here, perhaps, we may add, rather 
tentatively, some 135 of Dr. Wilson’s cases, who 
gave as their own reason “ vanity or love of 
pleasure.” In some cases these girls may have 
rightly accused themselves of a moral defect 
(though this reason had probably been only too 
forcibly suggested to them), but in many of them 
one might expect to find a nature starved of 
beauty, pleasure, reasonable variety, and amuse- 
ment, and hence oppressed by poverty of the 
second type. 

A request from the present writer to a 
Lancashire girl who had spent eighteen years of 
her life in the mills received the following reply— 
quoted here, not as authoritative, but as the 
impressions of a thoughtful woman of the class 
which contributes the smallest percentage to the 
ranks of prostitutes :— 


“ T have always thought, and I think so even more strongly 
now, that the poverty factor was greatly over-estimated. 
I do not believe that 5 per cent of women sell themselves 
because they are either penniless or because they cannot 
earn a living. But what I do believe is this—that the great 
majority of the women on the streets are there because they 
want luxuries and cannot afford to buy them otherwise. 


“In ordinary industrial towns I think the evil is practically 
non-existent, not so much because all women can earn decent 
wages under good conditions, and no woman need lack 
employment—but because there is not the same temptation. 
By that I mean that in large cities or towns as London, 
Paris, Manchester, and the like, there is the idle-rich class 
continually flaunting their possessions in the face of their 
less fortunate sisters. 


“When I was working in the mill, I remember we had 
two or three girls, who used to spend a great deal of time on 
the streets at night. They could earn good wages and did 
do so, but they wanted expensive clothes, and to be able to 
go out of town to theatres, &c. ; that was the reason they 
did it. I am quite sure that an ordinary working girl, say 


in the North, can have no conception of what temptation 
really is, as compared with a working girl in London. We 
of the North, I know, are very hard on these poor girls. We 
have no place for them in our world, but I think that is purely 
our ignorance, and due to the fact that we have not the 
faintest idea of what temptation really is.” ; 
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One or two points in this letter might be 
criticized, but it is at least the result of first-hand 
experience. 

Another writer, with intimate knowledge of 
working-women’s conditions, speaks of the ex- 
perience of a model factory thus :— 

“T gather that it is mostly women over 30 who fall, 
They’ve looked forward to marriage for years, and then 
hope has died, and they have felt that anything was prefer- 
able to a continuation of dreary work in a factory. Even 
under conditions such as we get here the awful depression of 
repetition work is pretty dreadful. When one can look 
forward to something else it can be borne, but when life 
has passed one by, and withheld the only possible escape, 
they just don’t care. Despair or indifference is the moving 
force in older women.” 


Statistics (such as there are) show that the 
proportion of women becoming prostitutes at 
such an age is very small, but the testimony is 
interesting as dealing with a small specialized 
group, upon whom the direct pressure of poverty 
does not bear so hardly as the mechanical 
conditions of life. 

That actual want is not so strong a factor as 
temperament or environment may be seen in 
any analysis of the former occupations of a 
group of prostitutes. As a general rule, the 
traditional occupations for women—domestic 
service, household work, laundry, dressmaking— 
contribute more than their due proportion to the 
immoral section of society ; while the newer occu- 
pations, factory work, for example, which make 
more demand and exercise more restraining 
influence, contribute a small proportion. Thus, 
though want is not the dominant factor, the 
trades in which good wages are earned contribute 
generally the lowest percentage of prostitutes. 
This is not very conclusive, as it is evident that 
no wages will ever supply luxury and com- 
parative wealth to the same extent that a 
woman can gain them by the sale of herself— 
precarious though this prosperity may be. It 
does, however, open up an inquiry as to how far 
women’s wages are artificially low in some occu- 
pations because it is recognized that girls have 
other means of earning open to them, er because 
it is doubly against the interests of men that 
their women employees or subordinates: should be 
too independent. 

This seems to be a vicious circle. Women’s 
wages are low because they can supplement them 
by the sale of their own bodies into the most 
tragic of slavery; on the other hand, women 
may be forced to sell themselves because wages 
are so low. The circle can be broken by a 
vigorous onslaught on the “ pocket-money ” 
blackleg ; by a vast extension of trade union 
organization among women; by a further ap- 
plication of the minimum-wage principle ; by a 
closer control over the conditions of work for 
minors; by a series of attacks directed upon 
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every point of the circle. One thing is certain. 
The vicious circle must be broken, or all our talk 
of Reconstruction is a sham, because we have 
not recognized the elementary principle that in 
the new world we would build there must be 
“neither bond nor free.” 

As to the second great economic consideration 
—that the demand for prostitutes is due to the 
fact that many men cannot afford a decent 
family life—we would simply say here that we 
believe it to be a lie. If there is any truth in it, 
it could be ascertained by an investigation con- 
ducted by men among those who are said to be 
driven into immorality of this type by poverty. 
When such an investigation shall have been 
made, and its results laid before the public, some 


credence may be attached to the argument. Of — 


course, all that has been said of the slow pressure 
of a drab and narrow poverty applies equally to 
both sexes, and it is true of both sexes that 
such poverty presses all the more heavily where 
a false education has established a false scale of 
values, which needs to be overturned. 

The third great economic question—the money 
to be made by third parties out of vice—has been 
investigated now and again by police agencies, 
by the National Vigilance Society, by sections of 
the press at the time of the “ White Slave 
Traffic ” agitation. It may perhaps be taken in 
hand more vigorously in the near future in 
its relation to questions of venereal disease. 
The writers of ‘ Downward Paths’ state that such 
investigations cannot at present be included 
within their scope, since they can hardly be 
carried on without the active co-operation of 
men. It is, however, safe to assert that such 
abuses will never be impartially dealt with until 
justice in England—the whole judicial and 
police system—has a strong intermixture of 
women in all its branches. It is a “ first prin- 
ciple’ that no man shall be a judge in his own 
cause, and yet as between men and women all 
men are guarded, tried, defended, judged, and 
punished by their fellows, while no woman is 
ever permitted to commit her cause to members 
of her own sex. We have advanced not one jot 
beyond the Middle Ages in the matter of women 
juries ; we have probably gone back upon the 
Middle Ages in the matter of women’s share in 
the administration of justice. 

While this remains true, there is practically no 
hope that the truth will ever be known as to 
“‘ commercialized vice”: all the interests and 
instincts of women make for publicity ; all the 
interests of groups of over-powerful men make for 
secrecy. Hence we discuss house-rents, housing 
problems, and so forth without a word as to the 
complications introduced in our great cities by 
the landlord’s complicity in the artificial stimu- 
lation of immorality; and in so far as we are 
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silent on these points, our zeal for reform, for 
social Reconstruction, is but the hollowest sham. 


We are not optimistic enough, foolish enough 
perhaps, to believe that the removal of economic 
factors making for prostitution will abolish 
immorality itself. ‘That is a problem which will 
take all our science, all our psychology, all our 
idealism, and all our faith for many generations 
to come. But we claim that until economic 
pressure be eliminated from among the complex 
Causes, we cannot see the problem as it really is. 
We cannot get at it until we have shorn off the 
accumulations of ages, which disguise its real 
form. In so far as conditions are artificial, and 
artificially bad, they can be altered. “‘ Europe,” 
says Flexner, ‘“‘ has been a man’s world, managed 
by men and largely for men—for cynical men at 
that, men callous to the value of lower-class life, 
and distinctly lacking in respect for womanhood.” 
And this year of our Lord 1918 hardly convinces 
us that conservatism is the crying need of the 
age. 


Shipping after the War. 
QO: of the most immediate problems of 


International Reconstruction will arise 

from the lack of shipping. For even if 
the actual deficit of tonnage be not very great, 
the demand for freight space for foodstuffs and 
raw materials will be so great that the ship- 
owners of the world will be able to dictate their 
terms. And no State, acting alone, will be able 
to control the situation, since if any shipping is 
free and uncontrolled there will be vigorous 
protests against any one State controlling its 
own shipowners. ‘That is the problem in its 
simplest form. We may attempt to define it 
more closely. 

The situation will be unique, and to control 
it the past experience of shipowners and officials 
will not be enough. We need imagination and 
bold decisions. We must see the shipping 
problem as a whole, not as a mere rivalry between 
the shipowners of different countries ; and we 
must deal with it by new methods, for the ready 
reckoning of 1914 is futile. Shipowners are 
neither enemies of the human race, as Chambers 
of Commerce sometimes imagine, nor are they, 
as they sometimes say of themselves, angels of 
kindliness. It must be understood therefore 
that we do not propose to treat shipowners 
as criminals, nor do we propose to believe all 
that they say about shipping. The needs 
of the public must take precedence of the 
development of national industry, and _ the 
common interests of the human race must not 
be disregarded for the sake of economic com- 
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petition. We must, therefore, review the post- 
war situation from this point of view, and then 
discuss a practical policy. 

It is acknowledged by Lloyds and by the 
Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association 
that the available world’s tonnage at present 
is about 8,000,000 tons less than it was 
in July, 1914. Rapid building may take 
place before the end of the War and may 
slightly reduce the net deficit ; but if we allow 
for what would have been the natural expansion 
of the industry, in place of about 21,000,000 tons 
of ocean-going steamships which we _ shall 
actually have if the War ends in 1918, we should 
have had about 31,000,000 tons. The distri- 
bution of the present tonnage among the different 
States does not at present concern us. Great 
Britain will probably possess about half the 
steam tonnage ; Germany will have lost about 
50 per cent of her pre-war tonnage ; and the 
U.S.A., Japan, and the Scandinavian countries 
will have increased their proportion of the 
tonnage in the world. But ships perform inter- 
national services, and the net loss in the amount 
of all the tonnage is the most important fact. 
And not only will the whole tonnage be less than 
it was in 1914, but the ships will be older and 
slower and more liable to accident. Therefore 
the carrying power will be very much less than 
the mere deficit in the amount of tonnage 
indicates. Further, some months may elapse 
before the ships now in dock or in war service 
are fitted for ocean voyages. 

We turn now to the probable need for ships 
immediately after the War. A part of the 
mercantile marine of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. will be kept for demobilization of their 
armies abroad ; but that should not take more 
than 2,500,000 tons. What will be the other 
uses for ships? All Europe will need foodstuffs 
and the raw materials tor industry. The pro- 
ductivity in foodstuffs in the Central Empires, in 
France, and in Italy is considerably less than it 
was in 1914, and the stocks are everywhere 
depleted. Therefore there will be much more 
than a normal pre-war demand for tonnage for 
grain and meat. The same is true of cotton 
and wool ; and the countries which need British 
coal will also be clamouring for ships. 

This, then, will be the situation : an immensely 
increased and urgent demand for ships at a time 
when ships are much fewer and slower than 
they were. At least for the transition period 
the problem will be acute ; and the situation will 
endanger the food and clothing of ordinary 
men. What comfort will they find in the 
assurance that the shipowners of their own 
country are earning higher profits than the 
foreign shipowners? The people will demand 
that their needs shall be considered. 
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If we suppose that no action is taken by the 
various Governments and that the present 
systems of controlling shipping are abolished,. 
the results may be disastrous. First, freights 
will everywhere rise; and we can hardly 
estimate how high they may be, since, to take 
one example, freight for coal from Wales to Spain 
before the War was about eight shillings a ton, 
and on a “ free” ship it was lately four hundred 
shillings a ton. The result on the price of food, 
clothing, and heating may be an excuse for 
revolution. But, secondly, the play of economic 
forces will not stabilize the freights on the price 
of importable commodities ; there will be violent 
fluctuations and differences of price in different 
districts of the same country. ‘Thirdly, ship- 
owners will probably combine in “ conferences ” 
in order to maintain high rates. Fourthly, some 
ports will attract most of the ships, and other 
ports will be left empty ; for the former will be 
able to offer new cargoes to ships unloading, or 
they may be nearer to large markets. Countries 
with no ports, like Switzerland, may suffer 
considerably. Fifthly, ships will be able to 
earn more by carrying, for example, rubber rather 
than grain ; and the result will be that the more 
valuable or less bulky cargoes will take up space 
which might be used for food. 

In actual fact, however, it is unlikely that 
every Government will leave its shipping free. 
It is practically certain that the Central Powers 
will control their own ships ; and there will be 
an outcry in France and Italy if we leave them 
without the service of our ships when the War 
ends. But if some States control their ships, it 
will clearly be best that some agreement should 
be made by all maritime States as to the method 
and extent of the control. What plan, then, can 
be adopted ? 

We may put aside as impossible any vast 
scheme for taking over the mercantile marine of 
the world either by a League of States or by the 
States acting separately. We omit the larger 
scheme of Reconstruction, not as undesirable, 
but as unpractical; and we believe it to be 
unpractical not because it would not “ work,” 
but because the vested interests are too strong 
to give it a fair chance. We are not within 
measurable distance of State ownership of the 
whole mercantile marine. But there already 
exists a control of shipping, and, with suitable 
modifications, it will be perhaps better to 
continue this system than to devise something 
entirely new. ‘The requisition system might be 
changed, as the actual issuing of orders for 
voyages by a central office may be impracticable. 
On the other hand, we cannot afford to be too 
timid in conceiving or applying a policy directed 
to the public interests. It is true that the 
shipping industry is complex, and that there may 
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be unintended reactions upon trade as a whole 
if we adopt a bold scheme; but we must act 
without being absolutely certain of all the 
results of our action, if there is a reasonable 
certainty of doing more good than harm. The 
policy we suggest, then, is to be regarded as 
provisional ; and if it appears to be too drastic, 
it can be modified as occasion arises. 

The first definite action might be the estab- 
lishment of freight rates for the chief foodstuffs 
and raw materials, the rates being agreed 
between all the States. The rate would naturally 
be calculated by reference to the length of the 
voyage and the nature of the ship, whether a 
sailer or a steamship. Some regard would be 
had to the port of destination, for higher rates 
could be charged at ports where there was little 
or no cargo to be taken on board when the ship 
had unloaded. Further, the rate might allow 
for working expenses and a “ reasonable ” profit. 
The fixing of freight rates for certain commodities 
might, however, induce the shipowners to carry 
chiefly other commodities. It would be neces- 
sary, therefore, to introduce a system of pro- 
hibiting certain materials either for specified 
periods or to certain ports which could supply 
new cargoes. 

Finally, each State should agree to issue 
licences for voyages to all ships flying its flag. 
The direction of the voyage could then be 
controlled by each State, if possible upon some 
plan generally agreed by the representatives of 
all the States. There would obviously have to 
be stringent measures to prevent the transfer of 
ships from one flag to another in order that 
control may not be evaded ; and the position to 
be given to foreign orders in the shipyards will 
have to be considered. It is not easy to decide 
whether or not priority should be given to orders 
for ships of the flag under which the shipyard 
works. 

It is one thing to make regulations, and another 
to make them effective. The difficulties which 
are likely to arise in the attempt to control 
shipping internationally are many. First, there 
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HE out-going track from the locomotive- 

sheds separated two blocks of glass- 
panelled offices, and the clerks of the 
department, glancing up occasionally as the 
Guinevere slid smoothly past on her way to the 


great station — used to wish that they 
could exchange their routine of figures for the 
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is the “ pull” of various interests affecting the 
administration in each State. The shipowners 
of the State of X may have power to put the 
rate of freight to their home ports so high that 
they will have a handsome surplus over the 
profits earned by alien shipowners. The repre- 
sentatives of the State of X may think it to be 
their national interest to support illegitimate 
demands of their own shipowners. The theory 
that the common interest is a resultant of the 
struggle between opposing interests, though 
philosophically false, is a gospel of practical 
men. 

Secondly, if the freight rates were justly fixed, 
the imports fairly selected, and the licences 
wisely issued, it would still be possible for 
administration in the State of X to be so corrupt 
or ineffective as to leave the State’s shipping 
quite uncontrolled. This would harm not only 
the other industries of the State of X, but also 
the shipping of those States in which control 
was honest and effective. 

In view, therefore, of the need for a definite 
policy and of the danger that any policy adopted 
may be ineffective unless it is adequately ad- 
ministered, provision should be made at once 
for official machinery to deal internationally 
with shipping after the War. It is a most 
important, and it may be a fundamental, factor 
in Reconstruction ; and, although no complete 
scheme can be adopted while the War continues, 
the sooner preparation is made for the transition _ 
to peace the shorter will be the distress which 
follows, and the less likely will it be that peace 
will bring chaos. It will be quite useless to 
regulate prices, to raise wages, or to assist the 
unemployed, if the shipping problem, which is at 
the root of the problems of world-industry, is 
not adequately solved. It will not be solved by 
the shipowners ; but the public at large must 
see to it that some one is made responsible for 
solving it; for if we end the War without a 
shipping policy on international lines, we shall 
suffer for it, and our various plans for Recon- 
struction will end in CHOON, perpen nin ‘: 
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glorious dash across England, that grand riot of 
speed which the driver and his mate would be 
enjoying (so they imagined it) in the next few 
hours. It did not appear to them that the life 
of the men on the big, high-shouldered passenger 
engine was particularly strenuous or demanded 
any special aptitude. But the driver, catching 
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a glimpse through the glass of the row of heads, 
the pens and paper and open account-books, 
would not have made the exchange ; the offices, 
however right and busy they might seem, 
looked to him too much like a cage. 

Had the clerks known, there was not much 
opportunity for anything but concentrated work 
in the duties of the enginemen of the Mail. 
They arrived at the sheds more than the fixed 
hour before train-time, and a visitor might have 
indulged philosophic fancies while watching the 
mortals and the machine. Designed for speed, 
suggesting it in every curve, shapely and stylish 
and trim, the huge locomotive stood over her pit 
on one of the many radial tracks that centred on 
the immense turntables, her long taper boiler 
green and glistening, her valves emitting pale 
whiffs of steam with a gentle sibilation. In this 
shadowy cathedral of engines a simmering sound 
as of dozens of giant kettles getting ready to boil 
always prevailed, and the visitor who by leave 
of the authorities was permitted to pass the 
sentry and enter this forbidden ground might 
easily be startled, pausing for an impression, at 
the sight of twenty locomotives apparently 
charging down at him from all points of the 
compass, so very small and insignificant would 
he feel amid such a display of power held in leash. 

The other occupants—humble shunting engines, 
maids-of-all-work to the yard, weeping hot 
tears from leaky joints and persistently omitted 
from the foreman’s paint order; bluff, hearty, 
dingy, six-coupled goods engines, that merely 
grunted lustily when an extra hundred tons or so 
was added to their heavy load; light and 
graceful expresses which once took football- 
specials and long-distance excursions, but now 
hastened to and fro with well-sprung ambulance 
trains—all seemed to wait deferentially for the 
Guinevere, the beauty, the pet of the locomotive 
superintendent, to make the first move. For 
this event her two men quietly prepared ; oiling 
here, tapping there, poking flares into the 
mechanism, scrutinizing everywhere, they made 
sure by keen glance and expert touch that their 
charge was fit for a five hours’ run. Three of 
these hours were to be taken at one stride, 
without a stop, and never in her brilliant career 
had this queen of engines failed to do her best. 
Day by day, in times of peace, she had done 
a four-hour non-stop spin of two hundred and 
thirty miles ; now that war had modified time- 
tables there was all the more need for care. 
For to fail, with perhaps a train of filled shells 
coming along behind (since even the alertest 
signalman sometimes errs), would be the last 
reproach. If by luck she did return safely, 
imagine the snorts and hisses of blame from the 
others when they heard the story! Not for 
nothing was she the pride of the line, the subject 
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of special reports on coal and water consumption, 
the high-water mark of the construction shops. 

The hour of departure drew near. The driver 
mounted the footplate and glanced at the 
pressure - gauge; it showed 220 lb. The 
Guinevere, groomed to perfection, gave a short 
pop from her whistle, and with one husky cough, 
as if clearing her throat for exertions to follow, 
backed upon the turntable. A man far below 
pushed over a switch; unseen motors whirred 
suddenly, and the great circle revolved, bearing 
the enormous engine as though she had been a 
featherweight, to stop with a click when the 
tender faced the rails that led between the 
offices into the open. The Guinevere glided 
under the blackened door-beams, and threaded her 
way almost noiselessly amid a maze of interlacing 
tracks to the foot of a forbidding signal, there to 
pause with a prolonged howl of annoyance ; 
the ‘stick’ dropped, a groundswitch flicked a 
somersault, and she crept on. As she passed the 
grassy slope in front of Drivers’ Terrace some one 
called and waved a hand. It was the driver’s 
little daughter, “ seeing him off”; looking up, 
he smiled ; and with her face before his eyes, her 
happy voice in his ears, he ran his engine beneath 
the echoing dome of the spacious station and 
backed carefully down upon the waiting train— 
which had been pulled in by a fussy little maid- 
of-all-work twenty minutes ago. It was said by 
some of his pals that on his own engine he could 
crack a walnut, without spoiling it, between the 
buffers; at any rate, the buffers kissed very 
softly with an almost imperceptible recoil, and the 
Guinevere, impatient at such finesse, blew off a 
few pounds of steam with a rasping sound like 
the tearing of linen sheets. The white plume 
ascended, to break in flurries and eddies among 
the cross-girders of the roof. 

The fusillade of slamming doors began; the 
inevitable last passenger scurried up the platform, 
and was deftly inserted into the nearest com- 
partment by a hopeful porter ; far back in the 
golden, dusty sun-gloom of the station the guard, 
watching the dial of the spectral clock, fluttered 
and dipped his flag. To him, along the per- 
spective of the train, the fireman’s head looked 
like a button, silhouetted against a patch of 
tawny sky; but the eyes in that rough head 
were sharp; they perceived the flagged per- 
mission, and as the fireman raigSed a hand, his 
mate opened the throttle an inch. Strongly 
and smoothly, with fine acceleration, the hand- 
some bevelled coaches of the Mail slipped away 
into the sunshine and dwindled to a speck. 
In thirteen minutes she was twelve miles out 
without a flying start ; the journey had begun. 
What more remained, according to the idea of 
the office clerks, but to look out for signals and 
enjoy the run? | 
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They forgot, for one thing, that coal, in bulk, 
is fairly heavy, and had they tried shifting a ton 
of it with a garden spade, they might have gained 
some notion of the share the fireman took in 
the day’s work—for considerably more than a 
ton, or than two tons, had to be flung into that 
white-hot firebox before the trip was over, 
shovelful by shovelful ; and flung carefully, in a 
definite manner. And though this seems simple, 
the management of a powerful locomotive on a 
long run is an art that comes neither by prayer 
nor by fasting, but by practice. Checking the 
fire before a lengthy descent, when steam could 
be economized ; keeping it fierce before a climb, 
when every pound of steam would be needed ; 
noting the pressure to see that the valves did not 
lift and blow off turiously—which means bad 
firing, waste of fuel, and possibly no “ coal 
bonus ” from a grateful Company if it happens 
too often ; and all the time to control the fire so 
that the hand of the pressure-gauge never recedes 
more than a fraction of an inch from the red line 
that marks the 225 Ilb.—these were some of the 
little matters which kept a man so busy that he 
thought much more of the sandwiches in his 
coat pocket, to be bolted when a spare moment 
occurred, than of the soft green country through 
which he was flying. 

And the other statuesque figure, gazing 
through the window of the cab—surely he had 
little to do but push or pull the upright lever 
of the regulator now and then as time and 
speed demanded ? Watch him on the footplate. 
For three hours—until the first stop, a hundred 
and fifty miles away—not one moment of in- 
attention or relaxation is possible for him. His 
hand constantly returns to the regulator; he 
coaxes, urges, restrains his engine as though she 
understood him, and the grave and gallant 
Guinevere responds instantly. She takes the 
troublesome inclines, expansion-gear all out, 
swiftly and surely ; she is like a thing alive, to 
be encouraged over difficult bits of the road, 
persuaded to snatch a mile here and there in 
fifty seconds, held back as she booms through a 
big junction swarming with tricky points, un- 
leashed in open level country to dash through 
wayside stations, to roar through smothering 
tunnels and rush through deep cuttings, to crash 
across bridges and spin her thread of life and 
sound between still meadows, never out of control, 
never rebellious to her genial master. 

And there were things to attend to 
besides the mere ‘‘ driving ”—water to be taken 
up as they flew along, from narrow troughs laid 
between the metals ; signals and stations to be 
recognized ;  permanent-way repair-gangs to be 
remembered, and warned by piercing notes that 
this was His Majesty’s Mail; “slows” and 
“‘ whistles ” enjoined by impudent large-lettered 
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notice-boards ; the water-level in the boiler to 
be maintained ; the line ahead never disregarded, 
in case of possible—though not probable— 
unexpected obstructions. Only the driver knows 
what driving means ; whether he have cabbages 
or kings behind him (and many a man begins 
with “‘ perishable goods,” and finishes by taking 
the Royal Special), he is constantly on the alert, 
continually busy. 

Averaging her decent fifty miles an hour, 
with occasional bursts of sixty, seventy, and 
even eighty, when the quickened pulsations of 
her exhaust became a drumming, unbroken 
monotone and the pillar of swooping steam from 
her absurdly short funnel flattened and fled in 
the hurricane of her flight, the Guinevere 
devoured the countryside until. the end of the 
third hour. Then, with steam shut off, the 
vacuum-brake gripped every wheel, and the 
magnificent train came to her first stop. She 
was the event of the day, it seemed, to certain 
small boys; they gathered by the engine, 
examining her almost reverently, gazing up at 
her crew (who prosaically munched sandwiches 
much overdue and tilted grimy tea-cans), and 
hoping, some day, to be gods even as they. 
From the neighbouring district people had come 
by locals to join the Mail; others alighted, to 
wait for branch connexions. Sacks of letters 
were hurled from the sorting-coach at placid 
postal officials ; parcels and perambulators, bags 
and boxes and bicycles, were produced as by 
some exaggerated conjuring trick from the 
luggage-van, and deposited promiscuously on the 
platform. 

The five minutes allowed by an_ inflexible 
schedule lapsed, and once more the Guinevere 
was off—this time to enter a hilly county where 
viaducts and tunnels, banks and curves, became 
more frequent. For the next two hours driving 
was a finer art than ever, and had our hypothe- 
tical philosopher been listening, he might have 
heard voices that reminded him of the murmurs 
of a jockey encouraging his racehorse. Many 
drivers talk to their engines thus ; and if it be 
held ludicrous that a thing of brass and iron 
should understand, it is still a simple matter of 
fact that a certain man and none other will 
succeed in getting the best out of a certain 
engine, and that if a stranger stands at her levers 
she will “ sulk ’—will lose time, “stag” on a 
steep bank, and generally misbehave. At any 
rate, every mood of the sensitive Guinevere was 
comprehended, and exquisitely did she answer to 
each touch, until at last she slid past the suburbs 
of the Western town, her destination, and slowing, 
ever slowing, glided softly into the terminus and 
came to a standstill a few inches from the massive 
stop-buffers of the bay as calmly as when she 
had entered the great London station five hours 
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before. The high clock-dials over the entrance 
to the booking-office showed that the Mail, as 
usual, was exactly on time. 

The relief crew whose duty it was to take over 
the Guinevere and run her down to the local 
sheds exchanged greetings and climbed up ; her 
driver and his mate wiped their hands on hanks 
of cotton-waste, stepped down, their day’s work 
done, and went off to the enginemen’s club for 
a wash and refreshment. And the next day, 
after her restful night, with fresh tons of coal in 
her tender, the Guinevere would welcome their 
arrival with little wisps and wreaths of white 
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steam, and under the same good guidance would 
begin the return a second day’s 
work that would bring her back to the big 
shadowy sheds, to the friendly crowd of engines, 


' to the big turntable, and bring her master back 


to Drivers’ Terrace ; where, as he walked up 
the road with his tea-can slung over his arm, a 
certain door would fly open, and a little$girl 
would scamper to meet him, explaining with 
laughter that she had watched his lovely engine 
come in, and that tea was “ just ready.” 


WILFRID L. RAND ELL. 


The Play-scene in ‘Hamlet’ Restored. 
II. The Multiple Mouse-trap, and how it works.* 


O, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 
‘ Hamlet,’ III. iv. 209. 


Bes: attempting to interpret a scene 


in Shakespeare there is one question 

which must always be dealt with first : 
In what mood are the principal characters when 
it begins ? 

It is not difficult to guess the mood of Gertrude. 
She is possessed by that indomitable placidity 
which deserts her at two moments only through- 
out her history. She is, of course, distressed at 
the madness of her son, which she steadfastly 
attributes, whatever her husband or Polonius 
may say, to “his father’s death and our o’er- 
hasty marriage’; but she comes to the Play with 
a glad heart, for she sees hopes of his recovery in 
Hamlet’s interest in such amusements. She is 
therefore entirely unsuspicious of Hamlet’s in- 
tentions, and so remarkable is her obtuseness that 
she does not observe the attacks upon herself 
right up to the end. Claudius also looks with 
favour on the idea of the Play. He is as delighted 
as the Queen when in the preceding scene he 
hears from Rosencrantz and Guildenstern that 
Hamlet proposes an evening’s entertainment, for 
it pleases him to learn that his nephew’s mind is 
occupied with anything so healthy and innocent. 
He has no suspicions of the Play, and no interest 
in it; he attends it simply to give Hamlet 
encouragement, “and drive his purpose on to 
these delights.”” Moreover he is thinking of 
other things. Hamlet’s talk with Ophelia, which 
he has just overheard from his place of spying, 
has finally convinced him that the Prince is 
suffering from the disease of ambition, and that 
the disease may prove very dangerous to the 





* For Part I. see The Atheneum for July and August. 





reigning monarch. Claudius, therefore, comes to 
the Play quite indifferent to the scene on the 
boards, but full of the thwarted-ambition theory, 
and determined to watch Hamlet narrowly. 
With him enters Polonius, the champion of the 
rival theory. He also has overheard Hamlet in 
the nunnery scene, and is not in the least 
satisfied that the King is right. He still believes 
that Hamlet’s lunacy is due to his daughter’s 
behaviour, and that 


The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. 


Indeed, he insists on a second séance behind 
the arras, in which Gertrude shall take the 
place of Ophelia as decoy,* in order to put 
the matter to a further test. We must imagine 
the chamberlain and his royal master engaged 
in heated arguments on the subject between the 
scenes. 

Next of the train appears Ophelia herself, “ of 
ladies most deject and wretched,” with the pallor 
caused by her recent terrible experience still upon 
her cheeks. All she knows is that Hamlet, her 
lover, her idol, her god, is mad. After his 
outrageous conduct to her in the lobby, she is 
prepared for anything. Her task is to endure 
patiently, and to do what she can by soothing 
words to calm the ravings of that once “ noble and 
most sovereign reason.” Behind her walk Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern, commissioned no doubt 
by his Majesty to keep a watchful eye upon the 
Prince. Possibly the events of the nunnery 
scene have been communicated to them at an 
entr’acte council of war which we are not allowed 
to see. At any rate, in regard to Hamlet’s 
“‘madness ” theyshare Claudius’s theory, whispers 





* III. i. 176-87. 
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of which, we may assume, are now circulating 
generally throughout the Court. 

And Hamlet himself? He is looking forward 
to the Play with intense eagerness and some 
anxiety, but his mood is one of great calm and 
self-control. He has just given the players the 
most precise instructions about the delivery of 
his speech, instructions which prove him to be 
absolutely clear-headed and collected. In the 
exquisite and touching conversation that follows 
with Horatio, a conversation in which Hamlet 
carries on and develops the doctrine of pte dyav 
already enjoined upon the First Player, he is at 
his very best. It is his one perfectly serene and 
untroubled moment in the whole play; and he 
could perhaps feel in himself, for an instant, the 
blessedness enjoyed by those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commedled, 


That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 


Note, too, the deliberation of his plans for the 
Play-scene. He entrusts Horatio with the task 
of fixing his eyes upon the King’s face during 
the Play, and agrees with him to compare notes 
afterwards. The trumpets and_ kettle-drums 
(Claudius cannot do without these heralds) cut 
short their talk, and Hamlet adds in a hurried 
whisper: “They are coming to the play. I 
must be idle, get you a place.” It is Shake- 
speare’s final clue as to his mood. Horatio and 
he must separate, so as not to appear to be in 
collusion. Moreover he has a part to play 
in this scene: ‘“‘I must be fdle,” that is to 
say “‘crazy.” Hamlet is assuming his “ antic 
disposition ’’ consciously and of set purpose. 
We, the audience, are not to attribute anything 
he says to real distemperature. 


Yet no doubt he was anxious, and chiefly about 
the actors, as we saw in our previous article. 
Would his all-important lines be spoken clearly 
and incisively ? Would the players perform the 
interlude as he had directed, or might they not 
ruin the whole plot by divulging the point of the 
story prematurely ? If the Play went off all right 
he had no anxiety about Claudius ; for he never 
really doubted the Ghost’s word, and the doubt 
he utters is at bottom only a pretext to explain to 
himself why he is more anxious to catch the 
King’s conscience than to take his life. ‘ The 
play’s the thing ” for Hamlet, because it minis- 
ters to one of the cravings of his nature, his 
delight in plots and counter-plots :— 

For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petar: and’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 


And blow them at the moon: O, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 


So he speaks, thinking of his scheme for dealing 
with his two schoolfellows, Rosencrantz and 
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Guildenstern ; and the words are one of the 
main clues in the play to Hamlet’s character. 
Claudius calls him “ most generous and free from 
all contriving,”’ and he is so as regards men whom 
he trusts, like Horatio, or admires, like Laertes. 
But with men he hates he is very different. He 
takes a malicious delight in hoodwinking, fooling, 
and tripping up his enemies, and his love of this 
employment accounts in part for his delay in 
killing the King. He wants to play with him as a 
cat plays with a mouse. All this being so, 
how excellent a contrivance the Gonzago-play 
is! It will feed to the full his lust for delv- 
ing a yard below Claudius’s mines; it will 
hoist the King with his own petar. There 
can be no doubt that Hamlet’s principal intention 
in the Play-scene is to put Claudius on the rack. 
and watch him writhing. 

This, however, is not his only intention. 
He will if he can catch the conscience of 
his mother also. He is not certain whether 
she was an accomplice in the crime or 
not. That must be tested. He will tent her 
to the quick, too, about her second marriage. 
The adultery is to be ignored; it would be 
dangerous to hint at this before the assembled 
Court, and he will have an opportunity of dealing 
with the matter privately afterwards. This 
second purpose fits in admirably with his third 
intention, which is to make the whole thing a 
mouse-trap for his uncle. The King must not 
realize until the last moment what the Play is 
about. He must therefore be led off the scent 
in the earlier part, which will deal exclusively 
with Gertrude. 

But others must be put off the scent also ; the 
Court must know nothing of what is really afoot. 
One of Hamlet’s principal! difficulties in carrying 
out the behest of his father’s spirit was the 
necessity of avoiding public scandal, and in 
particular of keeping its breath from blowing 
upon his mother. The affaire Claudius was a 
family concern, and whatever happened it must 
be kept secret. ‘The Court, therefore, have to 
be provided with an explanation of the Play, 
and of the events of the scene, which will satisfy 
them completely and, at the same time, conceal 
the truth from them. In this matter Hamlet is 
bound to play into the hands of Claudius; he 
has to save his uncle’s face before the world. 
So far from open exposure being Hamlet’s 
intention, as some critics have supposed, exactly 
the contrary was the case. His own conduct 
and the interpretation which he deliberately 
puts upon the poisoning incident will lend colour 
to the supposition that he is a disappointed 
man, with designs upon the crown and murderous 
intentions towards his uncle. It will seem an 
outrage upon the King no doubt. But what of 
that? There is a more terrible outrage to 
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follow. And may we not even go further? 
Is it not certain that, in playing up to the 
thwarted-ambition theory as he so obviously 
does in this scene, Hamlet had yet another 
intention in mind besides the screening of his 
uncle ? When the day of vengeance came, he 
would have to explain that also without letting 
out family secrets. And what better explana- 
tion could he find than the one which the 
Gonzago-play provides, i.e., that he is the dis- 
possessed heir, claiming his rights and gaining 
his end by assassination? If this idea was in 
his mind, the Play-scene may be regarded as a 
deliberate attempt to prepare the Court for 
what will follow. In other words, while its 
representation of regicide by the nephew of the 
king will prevent the Court from seeing the real 
point, it will furnish them with a clear indica- 
tion of Hamlet’s conduct and of his future inten- 
tions—intentions which no doubt he had per- 
suaded himself he would carry into effect 
immediately the Play-scene was over. Hamlet’s 
fourth purpose, therefore, was to throw the 
courtiers off the scent, and to prepare their 
minds for the assassination which he contem- 
plated. 

His fifth and last purpose was different in 
kind from the rest. This interlude was his 
show. He was master of the ceremonies ; he had 
selected the scene to be played, and had even 
written a speech, the critical speech of the 
evening. He was exceedingly anxious that the 
whole thing should go off well—anxious from 
the purely artistic point of view. Hamlet was 
— ; interested in drama. The players were 

is old friends, and he welcomes them with 
delight before he has even begun to think of the 
Gonzago scheme. He is thoroughly at home 
with them, and has found in their advent “ a 
kind of joy”’ greater than anything he has ex- 
perienced since we first saw him in his “ nighted 
colour ”’ at the beginning of his history. Hamlet 
is a patron of the stage, like Southampton, 
Essex, and other of Shakespeare’s friends at 
Elizabeth’s Court. But he is more than this. 
He is an actor himself, and never so much at ease 
as when playing a part. Throughout almost 
the whole play we see him in some réle or other. 
The part of madman is, of course, his main 
disguise, but it has many varieties: the “ tur- 
bulent and dangerous ” variety, which we hear 
of, but do not see ; the distracted-lover variety, 
in two sorts at least, if not more; the variety 
for “ tedious old fools”; and the variety of a 
subtler kind for his two schoolfellows, the sponges. 
Nor can we doubt that this play-acting gives 
him intense satisfaction. It keeps his mind 


off that 


something in his soul, 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood, 
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and which comes uppermost whenever he is 
left alone. It also aids him in his delving 
operations against Claudius and his myrmidons, 
And never does he obtain a more magnificent 
opportunity than in the Play-scene of displaying 
his great histrionic gifts, and such dramatic 
talent as he possessed ; for since all his dupes are 
now gathered together watching him, he has to 
act all his parts at once. He “ must be idle,” 
of course—that is his habitual mask in the 
presence of the enemy; but he will use his 
madness as a stalking-horse, and under the 
presentation of that he will shoot his poisoned 
arrows now at his mother, now at his uncle. He 
will fool Polonius, be love-distraught with 
Ophelia, while for Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
and the rest of the Court he has the daintiest 
piece of subtlety imaginable. There was his 
part, too, in the Play itself to be considered ; 
here he must be “ chorus,” driving home the 
points so that not one of the varying impressions 
he desires to create shall miss its mark. It 
was a complicated and difficult task he had set 
himself, needing a “clear head and a steady 
pulse. 

Lastly, there are those lines of his—his 
first essay in drama and the crown of all 
his endeavour. How splendid it will be to 
hear them well spoken by the First Player, 
and to watch their double effect upon the 
audience !—watch them, as he had promised 
himself, 


Make mad the guilty and appal the free. 


One more point about Hamlet before the 
trumpets announce the entry of the King. 
It is a point which would require no exposition 
had we followed the whole play up to this, its 
miost critical moment—followed it with the 
key of the plot in our hands. We cannot 
appreciate the Play-scene to the full unless we 
appreciate also the extraordinary rapidity and 
subtlety of Hamlet’s intellect. He is a genius, 
the greatest in imaginative literature, and never 
greater than in this scene. We must be pre- 
pared to find not only two meanings, but some- 
times even three, in what he utters. We must 
rivet our attention upon the movements of his 
mind with the closest possible apprehension. 
Our own minds must be ever on the alert, in- 
tensely curious. We must observe him “ even 
with the very comment of our soul.”” Should 
any reader think that I am exaggerating in 
this, let him con the following passage, in 
which Hamlet is telling Horatio about Rosen- 
crantz, Guildenstern, and the changeling letter 
to the Regent of England :— 

Being thus be-netted round with villainies,— 


Ere I could make a prologue to my brain:, 
They had begun the play. 
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This piece of self-revelation gives us a brief 
but sufficient glimpse into the internal working 
of that lightning intelligence. 

Such, I take it, were the moods and intentions 
of the principal characters as they gathered on 
the stage to take part in Hamlet’s evening 
entertainment, the course of which we must now 
follow. In so doing, I propose to pursue what 
I conceive to be the only correct method of 
interpreting a scene from Shakespeare, to treat 
it, that is to say, not as a chapter of history, 
but as a performance on the theatre-boards. In 
other words, taking the text of the Second 
Quarto as my guide, I shall give the scene 
as I think Shakespeare intended it to be 
acted, as it would be acted were I stage 
manager and had instructed the performers in 
their parts.* 


_ As the Court enters for the play, Hamlet and 
Horatio hurriedly break off their colloquy, 
Horatio taking up a place close to the seat in 
which Ophelia will afterwards sit, Hamlet re- 
maining in the centre of the stage to receive the 
King and Queen, as befits the host of the evening. 
The King, Queen, and Polonius enter first of 
the train, and Claudius, polite as ever to his 
** chiefest courtier, cousin, and his son,” inquires 
how he fares, eyeing him cautiously the while 
for further evidence of his attitude towards him. 
He has not long to wait. Hamlet deftly 
catches up the word “ fares ” by the wrong end, 
and replies: “‘ Excellent i’ faith, of the Chamelion’s 
dish, | eat the air, Promise-crammed, you cannot 
feed Capons so.” The commas and capitals 
are Shakespeare’s, and they indicate emphatic 
and deliberate utterance. The speech is a marvel 
of wit; it is one of thosé right-and-left double- 
barrelled shots so dear to the heart of sportsmen, 
hitting both bull’s-eyes at a single discharge. 
It persuades Claudius that his nephew’s mind is 
still brooding over his wrongs ; for “ promise- 
crammed ” and the pun upon “ air’ hark back 
to the royal proclamation, in full council, of 
Hamlet as the son and heir of Denmark,f while 
‘““capon”’ has a meaning for the King also, 
which he misses, though we shall understand it 
at the close of the scene. On the other hand, 
the shot pierces the centre of the Polonius target, 
for “ promise’ can be taken as referring to 
Ophelia’s broken troth, and ‘“‘ capon ” denotes a 
oung cock who is deprived of all opportunity of 
ove-making, or (as the popular jest of the time 
had it) a pullet stuffed with ODillets-doux ; in 
either case the speech points to thwarted love, 
and the lady’s father could take his choice. 





* The difference between the modern and the Elizabethan 
stage hardly, if at all, affects our interpretation of, this 
particular scene. 

t I. ii. 106-11. 
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Altogether, it was a good beginning to the 
evening. ‘The King parries the thrust at him b 
affecting to misunderstand it, and Hamlet with 
an air of contempt turns from him to his other 
mark. But it is only to strike at Claudius once 
again ; for why, as he fools the “ capital calf ” 
about his prowess as an actor, does he remind 
him of the scene in the Capitol, if not to 
remind his uncle also of a famous precedent for 
the assassination of tyrants? Nor must we 
miss Shakespeare’s tragic irony here. Polonius 
will play the part of Czsar in real life, a few 
scenes later, when the “ brute part ” is Hamlet’s. 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, we are also not 
to forget, are listening intently to all this, and 
will recall it in the light of subsequent events. 
The thwarted-ambition theory is well afoot as 
the King moodily seats himself in his chair of 
state. But Hamlet has many parts to play in 
this strange eventful history, and it amuses him 
now to give the old councillor a good run for 
his money. To enter fully into the business 
and all which it involves, we must consider for a 
moment how the actors are arranging themselves 
upon the stage. 

The courtiers come in, and at once break into 
two groups, flanking the entrance to the inner 
stage, so that the real audience may see the Play 
properly. Claudius advances with his party, 
which includes Gertrude, Polonius, Rosencrantz, 
and Guildenstern, and takes his seat right in 
front of the stage, to allow the audience to watch 
his face carefully throughout the scene. On his 
inner side sits the Queen, like him half-face on to 
the audience, while a little behind him on the 
outer side stands or sits Polonius. The 
chief of the group on the other side of the 
stage, which includes Horatio, is at present 
Ophelia, who sits facing the King, because 
Hamlet is to sit at her feet, and the audience 
will want to watch his face also. Thus Fthe 
characters of the play are drawn up in two 
opposite camps, as it were, at the beginning of 
this, the crisis of their history. For a moment, 
however, Hamlet is left standing between them, 
with kin on the one hand and kind on the other ; 
and, seeing him without a seat, his mother says : 
“Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit by me.” 
She is in a tender mood; her dear boy seems 
mending, and she wants to pat his hand and 
affect an interest in this Play with which he is 
diverting himself. But Hamlet has no intention 
of complying ; his place is with Horatio, opposite 
the King and keenly on the watch. He an- 
nounces his intention in words which give the 
thwarted-love theory an innings. ‘‘ No, good 
mother,” he says, making for helia, ‘‘ here’s 
metal more attractive.” The dramatic contrast 
between the two parties is complete ; the anti- 
Claudius group now has its rightful leader. But 
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the action and the words accompanying it give 
Polonius, the champion of the thwarted-love 
theory, his opportunity. “Oho!” he chuckles 
exultantly to the King, “do you mark that? ” 
Claudius is strangely obtuse in regard to this 
matter ; Polonius had been ready to wager his 
head upon the truth of his own theory, the 
nunnery scene had just confirmed it, and, if 
further evidence were necessary, here it is in 
absolutely unmistakable form. 

Hamlet continues to play up to Jephthah in 
the conversation with his daughter. Critics 
seem to have altogether misunderstood the point 
of the ribaldry in this scene. Ribaldry, par- 
ticularly towards an object of affection, was 
accepted in Shakespeare’s day as one of the 
symptoms of madness, and when Ophelia really 
goes out of her mind later in the play she is, 
taking difference of sex and her small experience 
of the world into account, even more ribald than 
Hamlet himself. The Prince’s language to 
Ophelia, therefore, which seems to us outrageous, 
was in keeping with the part he had to play,* 
the part of a love-distraught swain; and her 
gentle forbearance of his conduct shows that 
she regards him as a madman and sees nothing 
strange in the form which his dementia takes. 
Her father too, so far from being shocked, is 
actually gleeful, for every word that is uttered 
in this strain establishes his theory upon a 
firmer basis. And as the conversation proceeds, 
the old man winks and nods in triumph to the 
King. 

Hamlet, however, has yet another hare 
to start before the Play begins, hare number 
three, the theory of his good mother. He lets 
it slip, partly to enjoy throwing the enemy into 
still greater confusion, partly to lead up to the 
dialogue of the Player King and Queen, which he 
imagines is just about to begin. This dialogue 
is to deal with the “o’er-hasty marriage ” 
motive, and Hamlet wants to point the moral 
clearly beforehand, for he is prologue as well as 
chorus. ‘“ Look you,” he cries, “ how cheerfull 
my mother looks, and my father died within’s 
two hours”; and he continues fiddling on the 
same string for ten or a dozen lines. It is a 
fine piece of prologue work. 

But Hamlet’s “look you ”’ is a direction not 
merely to Ophelia and the Court, but also to the 
audience in the theatre. At this point all eyes 
turn naturally and inevitably to the Claudius, 
Gertrude, and Polonius group, to see how they 





* How far it was necessary to it is a point affecting the 
“‘ character ” of Hamlet which cannot be gone into here 


‘will take the ruthless sally. 
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In other words, 
beneath Hamlet’s purpose there lurks another 
purpose of which he is completely unconscious, 
since it is the purpose of his creator, of the 
showman who is pulling the strings of the greatest 
seepet res in all literature. It is essential to 

hakespeare that his audience should be fully 
aware of what Claudius is doing at this critical 
moment, because it is the moment before the dumb- 
show appears. And what is he doing? Polonius 
and he have been watching Hamlet for several 
minutes past, but this last sally complicates the 
matter in dispute between them, and drags in 
the Queen also. So when the audience turn to 
gaze at them, they see the three with their heads 
together engaged in whispered and _ excited 
discussion, a discussion that grows half-audible 
and still more excited as soon as Hamlet ceases 
speaking. Each is arguing hotly in support of 
his favourite theory ; each is eager to follow up 
the false trail which most flatters his judgment, 
It is matter for an hour’s talk. Thus they are 
not watching the inner-stage at all; the Play is 
nothing to them; their whole attention is 
concentrated upon the problem of Hamlet’s 
madness. The dumb-show enters, performs its 
“sage eigei and passes out entirely unnoticed 

y the disputants ; and when the audience turn 
again to see how this silent representation of his 
crime has affected the King, they find him still 
closely engaged with Gertrude and Polonius, 
gesticulating angrily at their obstinate refusal to 
see the obvious. Shakespeare’s directions to 
his actors have gone beyond recall, and we cannot 
therefore be certain how he arranged this stage- 
business. But I am convinced that the foregoing 
comes near to his intentions. Halliwell’s theory 
that Claudius was whispering to his wife during 
the dumb-show is unsatisfactory, because it 
does not go far enough, was not linked up by 
him with the text, and omits to explain the all- 
important fact of how the audience is to be 
made thoroughly cognizant of what is happening. 
But it contained the kernel of the truth. 

The chief danger-spot being successfully past, 
it remained for Shakespeare to round off the 
business by explaining how the dumb-show 
came to be there and by preventing the 
audience from pondering upon it. ‘This he 
does in the conversation between Hamlet and 
Ophelia which immediately follows....But the 
Editor reminds me that paper is rationed. We 
must therefore reserve our consideration of the 
point until the next article. 


J. Dover WILSON. 
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World of Industry. 


Trade Union Notes. 


HE question of women’s work and pay- 
ment has come suddenly upon the world 
of industry like an avalanche. For the 
last four years, while women have been under- 
taking more and more work that was formerly 
done by men alone, we have been subsisting on 
makeshift and temporary decisions, and post- 
poning as long as possible the direct confrontation 
of the issue. The inevitable result is that we 
are now forced to face the problem while we are 
still unprepared for it. Matters have been 
allowed to drift until the women’s grievances in 
many different cases have become almost in- 
tolerable, and now the strike in the metropolitan 
tram and bus services has given the signal to 
other bodies of workers. It is true that the 
actual strike area was not at any time very wide. 
From the trams and buses owned by the T.O.T. 
Combine it spread to some extent to the Tube 
Railways; but the London County Council 
trams remained almost unaffected, and in the 
provinces stoppages occurred only in the few 
centres dominated by the London and Provincial 
Union of Licensed Vehicle Workers. The 
members of the stronger provincial society, the 
Amalgamated Association of Tramway and 
Vehicle Workers, for the most part did not 
strike. 


Ir would, however, be a great mistake to 
judge of the importance of the dispute by the 
number of strikers. It may be taken as certain 
that, if the substantial concession of their claim 
had not been immediately made to most of 
them, and if a promise had not been given to 
deal immediately with the question of “ equal 
pay for equal work,” not only would the pro- 
vinces have followed London’s lead, but the 
strike would have rapidly extended to other 
trades and industries. For the position which 
caused the strike exists not only on the 
trams and buses, but also on the railways and 
throughout the whole of the munition trades. 
In every case, even where the principle of equal 
pay for men and women has been won at the 
outset, the concession has been subsequently 
whittled away by more or less dishonest methods. 
On the railways, women are assured only of the 
minimum rate of the grade to which they belong, 
and, moreover, have not received the same ad- 
vances as men. In the munition trades, women 


on skilled men’s work were given a statutory 
promise of the men’s rates, but this has been held 
not to include the advances subsequently con- 
ceded to the men. On the tramways, even in 
those districts in which equal rates and advances 
had previously been the rule, the last award of 
the Committee on Production had created a §s. 
disparity between the rates of men and women. 
This was the immediate cause of the dispute, 
and upon this question the Committee on 
Production have just issued an award. 


A CommITTEE has been appointed to consider 
the question. If equal pay is not conceded in 
principle as well as in fact, it may be taken 
as certain that there will be further trouble 
on a large scale. An equal importance 
attaches to the decision of the Special Arbi- 
tration Tribunal on Women’s Wages in the 
munition trades, on an application which has 
recently been presented to them by the whole of 
the unions representing women workers on 
munitions. If equal pay is conceded, a heavy 
new burden will be imposed on the Treasury, 
which has hitherto got off lightly by the 
exploitation of female labour. 


THE primary importance of the whole issue‘of 
equal pay lies in its close connexion with the 
problems of Reconstruction. Probably the 
gravest of industrial after-war problems will be 
that of the future relations of men and women 
in the matter of work and wages. Men and 
women alike clearly understand the importance 
of an early decision on this point, because they 
see that a decision in favour of equality can 
alone enable the two sexes to stand solid in the 
industrial difficulties which are certain to follow 
the War. Moreover, the present moment is 
favourable for securing the right decision. Newly 
enfranchised woman is at present very difficult 
to deny. All parties and politicians are playing 
for her support, and opposition to equal pay 
would be a dangerous line for any of them to 
take. That probably explains the large amount 
of support extended to the women by a press 
which is not as a rule greatly exercised in favour 
of the claims of Labour. Doubtless, t he mood 
of acquiescence in women’s demands w ill pass ; 
but instinct has enabled the women to seize 
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the psychological moment for pressing their 
case. 


THE munition disputes of last month in 
Coventry and other districts are now being 
followed up by the work of the Special Com- 
mittee of Inquiry which is sitting under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice MacCardie. So 
tar, little is known of the proceedings ; but it is 
understood that an interim report, dealing with 
the immediate circumstances of the dispute, 
will be issued very soon. The Committee is 
taking a wide view of its powers and functions, 
and intends, after the publication of its Interim 
Report, to go thoroughly into the whole 
munition situation, and will probably bring up 
some drastic recommendations. Apart from the 
question of the “embargo” on skilled labour, 
one of the most important questions which it 
will have to face will be that of the effects of the 
dilatory policy pursued by the Government in 
relation to the restoration of trade union 
conditions after the War. It is criminal folly to 
leave unsettled and unexplored any longer a 
question of such complexity and magnitude, and 
it is to be hoped that a measure dealing with the 
question will be introduced and carried im- 
mediately after the recess. 


ATTENTION has been directed during the past 
month to the mining industry, not only by a 
short but complex dispute in Yorkshire arising 
out of the interpretation of a loosely worded 


award, but also by the new measures adopted to © 


increase the output ot coal. The removal of 
75,000 more men from the mines for the army 
has given rise to a serious position, and now 
efforts are being made to bring back at least a 
smaller number of men from the army to the 
mines. The Coal Controller has also addressed 
the Conference of the Miners’ Federation on the 
need for increased output, and steps have been 
taken throughout the country to bring into 
existence Joint Output Committees connected 
with the various pits. This is not the first time 
that this attempt has been made, and, in certain 


districts, Output Committees have long been at. 


work with a considerable amount of success. 
The experience of the past must not be forgotten 
in laying down the lines of the new national 
experiment. Output Committees always fail 
when they are rigidly confined to a narrow range 
of questions, such as absenteeism and discipline 
generally. They have succeeded in the past 
only where they have been established with wide 
functions, so as to allow either the miners or the 
management to bring before them any question 
which they consider to be of importance for the 
good working of the pit. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the new Committees are being 
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formed on this broad basis, which alone make 
real co-operation possible. 


A SERIOUS situation has arisen in the clerical 
and administrative departments of the railway 
service through the attempt of the Railway 
Executive Committee to place impossible limita- 
tions upon the “ recognition ” which it is pre- 
pared to extend to the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion. The R.C.A. includes in its ranks a 
substantial majority not only of the ordinary 
clerks on the railways, but also of station- 
masters, agents, and other supervisory grades. 
The Railway Executive Committee, which con- 
sists of the general managers of the big com- 
panies, acting as a Committee of the Board of 
Trade, is prepared within narrow limits to 
recognize the R.C.A. as representing the ordinary 
clerks ; but it absolutely refuses to admit their 
claim to represent supervisory workers. The 
R.C.A., which has spent great pains and achieved 
unprecedented success in organizing these grades, 
is naturally not prepared to have its claims to 
recognition whittled away in this manner, and, 
unless the Railway Executive Committee gives 
way at the eleventh hour, a really menacing 
position may easily develop. It is difficult to 
understand the attitude of the railway com- 
panies and the persistent and _stiff-necked 
opposition which they continue to adopt towards 
every attempt of the railway trade unions to 
secure recognition. But the Railway Executive 
Committee is the spokesman of a Government 
Department, and, even though a railway magnate 
is President of the Board of Trade, it seems 
incredible that the Government can support the 
Committee in an attitude which is flatly opposed 
to all the principles which it has itself accepted 
in the Whitley Report. 


Tue London tailors’ strike has ended in a 
substantial victory for the workers, the principle 
of a guaranteed time-rate having been conceded. 
It is astonishing that so elementary a demand 
should have called for so long and bitter a 
struggle. In piece-work trades, where output 
varies considerably from time to time, well- 
organized workers naturally insist on a guaranteed 
time-rate as a basis irrespective of output. This, 
for instance, is the position of piece-workers 
throughout the engineering industry, and the 
Miners’ Minimum Wage Act established a some- 
what similar principle for the mines. But in 
many less strongly organized trades unregulated 
piece-work, without a guaranteed day wage; 
still persists, and the London tailors’ successful 
struggle is probably the first of a number in 
which the general application of a guaranteed 
rate will be gradually established. “ 
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Adventures in Books. 


E are sometimes led to believe that 
W in the years to come one of the 
favourite conversational openings will 
be an inquiry concerning our activities during 
the Great War. Should Mr. Francis Arkwright 
have to reply to this question, he will be able 
to answer with a consciousness of virtue : ‘“‘ I have 
produced the best and fullest English trans- 
lation of the most fascinating of all French 
memoirs.” The first two volumes of his version 
of the ‘ Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon ’ 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) appeared in the spring of 
1915 ; two others were issued in the autumn of 
the same year; and the fifth and sixth, which 
complete the work, were published last month. 
Mr. Arkwright’s version does not contain all 
that is to be found in the twenty-two volumes of 
the standard French edition of MM. Chéruel and 
Regnier. But most people will forgive the 
omission of the long discussions on questions of 
precedence and etiquette that occupied so much 
of Saint-Simon’s thought. “I finished Saint- 
Simon’s ‘ Memoirs,’”’ Macaulay wrote in his 
Diary, ‘“‘ and am more struck with the goodness 
of the good parts than ever. To be sure, the 
road from fountain to fountain lies through a 
very dry desert.” It is Mr. Arkwright’s merit 
that he has enabled English readers to avoid 
much of this desert wandering. 


* * * * * 


ACTON, writing to Mary Gladstone, classed 
Saint-Simon’s ‘ Memoirs’ among “ the most 
conspicuous sources of all history.” How far 
they are historically accurate has formed the 
theme for a- good deal of discussion by French 
historians. It cannot be denied that they are 
biased. Saint-Simon hated with an undying 
hatred everything that threatened to diminish 
the privileges of his order. “I have never pre- 
ferred anything to the honour of my rank,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ not even fortune.” Gaston Boissier 
pronounces him to be “ violent, partial, im- 
passioned, unjust, and extreme in everything ” ; 
and M. René Doumic, one of his latest critics, 
adds that he was always 1n quest of Machiavellian 
combinations and underhand intrigues, and could 
never be satisfied with a simple explanation of 
any incident, even if it were the true one. Never- 
theless, he is uncommonly good reading. With 
the help of Mr. Arkwright’s six volumes it is 
possible to know everything in the daily life of 





Louis XIV. from morning to night, to watch 
the courtiers at their games of cards, their love 
affairs, and their intrigues, and to observe all the 
littleness and all the greatness of Versailles under 
the Grand Monarque, just as if one were a 
contemporary. “I think I am justified in saying 
that there have not been any memoirs hitherto 
written that surpass mine in variety of matter, 
in depth, and in detail, or that form a more 
instructive or more curious group ”—this was 
Saint-Simon’s claim when he finished his book. 
And M. René Doumic classes the description 
of the famous ‘“‘ Lit de Justice” at which were 
humiliated the Parliament of Paris and the 
King’s natural children—both objects of Saint- 
Simon’s detestation—as “‘ the finest hymn of 
hate in French literature, orchestrated in the 
most ample and magnificent style.” 


* * * * * 


CoursEs providing instruction in the writing 
of short stories are now a recognized part of the 
curriculum of not a few American Universities, 
and a fairly large library of books about the 
short story could easily be collected. The latest 
volume of the type I have seen, ‘ Kipling, the 
Story-Writer,’ by Mr. W. M. Hart (University of 
California Press), is an extremely close analysis 
of Mr. Kipling’s methods and procedure. By 
readers who contemplate writing short stories 
themselves, Mr. Hart’s ultra-Teutonic thorough- 
ness will probably be welcomed, but I fear that 
those who take up his book for “ mere human 
enjoyment” will be disappointed. I confess 
that I have little sympathy for the type of 
criticism which counts the number of end-stopped 
lines in Shakespeare, and there is still less excuse 
for subjecting Mr. Kipling to a similarly minute 
examination. This is not to deny that he is 
within his limits a writer of genius. Mr. Hart 
believes that he will be remembered primarily as 
a writer of short stories, probably as the greatest 
English writer of short stories, ‘conceivably, even, 
as the greatest of all short-story writers. This is 
a big claim, though I am not prepared to dispute 
it. What other writer would you place above 
him? Edgar Allan Poe, Stevenson, Guy de 
Maupassant, Bret Harte, Henry James, and O. 
Henry all have their admirers, and deserve them. 
It is remarkable that no fewer than four of these 
claimants to the mastery of short-story writing 
are Americans, but most of the American books 
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which deal with the theme give first place to the 
Anglo-Indian writer. 


* * * * * 


IT is, of course, true that cheap sensationalism 
has often been Mr. Kipling’s bane, that he has 
done to death the short story with a surprise 
twist at the end of it, that he is at times pro- 
vokingly sure of the motives that rule all human 
actions, that the strong silent men who have 
killed dacoits, ruled districts, put down border 
wars, seen forbidden things, or talked to elephants, 
about whom he prefers to write, are romantic 
creations coated with a veneer of realism—that, 
in a word, Mr. Kipling is a journalist turned 
story-writer. This is in the main true. But if 
you are sceptical of his power, read ‘ The Brush- 
wood Boy,’ ‘ Without Benefit of Clergy,’ ‘ They,’ 
or ‘ On Greenhow Hill.’ These are undeniably 
among the finest examples of the modern short 
story, and owe no small share of their effect to 
the glamour of a racial contrast and the atmo- 
sphere of a different civilization which Mr. 
Kipling is able to depict. 


* * * * * 


‘A FLoatinG Home,’ by Mr. Cyril Ionides and 
Mr. J. B. Atkins (Chatto & Windus), is a delightful 
book. It narrates the experiences of a man who 
wished to give his sons a Public School education 
on an insufficient income, and who triumphantly 
solved the problem and added to his enjoyment 
by living afloat in a converted Thames sailing 
barge, thus avoiding the payment of rent and 
rates. The process by which this was done is 
pleasantly described. The Will Harding, a barge 
of about forty tons net register, was bought for 
140/., and transformed into the comfortable if 
not luxurious Ark Royal by a further expenditure 
of 236/. and a good deal of manual work by the 
owner and some friends. Compared with a 
country cottage which could be had at this price, 
the transformed barge has many advantages. 
Her owner can move about as he likes (his pro- 
fessional duties make it necessary for him to keep 
within reach of London); his habitation is a 
continual source of healthful interest, and it has 
enabled him to live upon terms of intimacy with 
“the incomparable barge skippers who navigate 
the busiest of waterways,” and to study their 
merits, their manners, and their dialect in a 
way that would be impossible by any other 
means. This book, in which Mr. Arnold Bennett 
makes his first appearance as an illustrator, will 
undoubtedly induce many readers to toy with 


the idea of following its writers’ example, and 
perhaps decide a few to try the experiment in real 
earnest. 
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In the year 1704 there appeared at Amsterdam, 
chez Facques Desbordes, vis-a-vis la grande Porte de 
la Bourse, a volume of ‘ Mémoires de Monsieur le 
Chevalier de Melvill.’ It was published at the 
request of its author’s friend and patron, the 
Electress Sophia, and it has at last been trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Torick Ameer-Ali 
under the title of ‘Memoirs of Sir Andrew 
Melvill’ (John Lane). “So very much alive 
indeed is this life of Sir Andrew Melvill,” says 
Sir Ian Hamilton, who has provided it with an 
Introduction, ‘‘ that it is hard to understand 
how—once printed—it ever became buried ; 
how—-once buried—it has since lain asleep for 
some two hundred years awaiting touch of 
the translator.” The reader will share this 
surprise. Melvill was a typical soldier of fortune 
in the heroic days of the type. For over thirty 
years he roamed about Europe, offering his sword 
in turn to the Duke of Lorraine, Charles II., 
the Elector of Brandenburg, or anybody else who 
was willing to pay for it, serving his successive 
masters loyally and well, and experiencing all the 
vicissitudes of his profession. In one battle he 
got no fewer than sixteen wounds, eight in the 
head ; and his adventures and hardships remind 
one of the exploits of Dumas’ heroes. He 
finally settled down at Celle, having married a 
lady belonging to the Electress Sophia’s house- 
hold. ‘ He is a Scotsman called Melleville,” the 
Electress wrote ; “‘ a soldier of z//-fortune I call 
him, for a cannon-shot has carried away part of 
his chest, which is only supported by an iron 
contrivance.” Were it not that Sir Walter Scott 
has stated that Dugald Dalgetty is “ the pro- 
duction of his own fancy,” Melvill could certainly 
claim to be the prototype of that Scottish soldier 
of fortune. 


* * * * * 


THOSE who adventure in books have noticed 
that during the progress of the War there has 
been a progressive deterioration in the quality of 
the paper, and often of the printing, of new 
books. It is satisfactory, therefore, to be able 
to point to at least one effort to maintain the 
best traditions of craftsmanship. Mr. Blackwell 
of Oxford has issued three small volumes in the 
Sheldonian Series of reprints, edited by Mr. 
Reginald Hewitt, which are pleasant to the eye 
as well as fitted to make one wise. ‘They are a 
selection of Villon’s ‘ Ballades’ in Mr. Paul 
Hookham’s English version, Hobbes’s rendering 
of ‘ The Funeral Oration of Pericles ’ in Thucy- 
dides, and ‘ Songs and Sayings of Walther von 
der Vogelweide,’ translated by Mr. Frank Betts. 
The producers are to be congratulated on a 
good beginning of a promising series. 

INDICATOR. 
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Reviews. 


ENGLAND. 


Mr. Torr’s book* is as_ typically 
English as a Christmas pudding. Wrey- 
land is the Devonshire manor where 
Mr. Torr’s family has lived for genera- 
tions. ‘‘ Down here, when any of the 
older people die,” he says, “I hear 
people lamenting that so much local 
knowledge has died with them, and 
saying that they should have written 
things down.” So Mr. Torr began this 
compilation of local history. His book 
is far more than a local history, however ; 
it should be read as a complementary 
volume to ‘ Mansfield Park ’ and ‘ Pen- 
dennis,’ to ‘ Life’s Little Ironies’ and 
* The Way of All Flesh.’ In these pages 
human nature appears clothed in all the 
trappings of the delightful impermanent. 
As we read, figures from old Punches 
flit before our eyes, and we are in the 
company of those gentlemen who, with 
strapped trousers and tall hats, go duck- 
shooting in the printshop windows. 
From Mr. Torr we learn just how good 
life could be for a wealthy, self-contained, 
enterprising Englishman in the last 
hundred years or so. It was all more or 
less comic relief to him. Old walls are 
almost serious, and old roofs, and the 
beauty of fine days and fine landscape ; 
the rest is good fun. There is not a 
breath of grief or anxiety in these pages. 
So securely pleasant is the life revealed 
that one thinks of a cat with a “‘ good 
home.” All these people have “ good 
homes.” They get what they like, and 
they like what they get. They convince 
us that all that the world needs is a larger 
supply of good luck. They are all un- 
commonly lucky. To Mr. Torr’s four 
great-uncles, who, in the army or navy, 
went through the Napoleonic wars, the 
worst that happened was that one of 
them was “ severely contused ” at the 
bombardment of Algiers. How tranquil 
and pleasant even the worst events could 
be is shown in these extracts from 
Mr. Torr’s father’s diary of 1835: 
“16th July: Mr. Jonathan May mur- 
dered at Jacob’s Well near Moreton at 
half past ten in the evening : he dined at 
my father’s that day.” “28th July: 
Buckingham Joe ....tried for the 
murder of Mr. Jonathan May, found 
guilty and sentenced to be hung.” 
“‘y2th August: Saw Buckingham Joe 
hung.” 

What could be neater or completer 
than that? Such a stirring event is 
rare at Wreyland, however. Church and 
the weather and railway extensions 
provide more customary topics. Mr. 
Torr’s grandfather notes in a letter to 
*Small Talk at Wreyland. By Cecil 

Torr. (Cambridge University Press, 

7s. 6d. net.) 
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his son, “A magpie walked into the 
church and sat himself on the com- 
munion table”; and Mr. Torr himself 
recollects how on one occasion “ there 
was a sermon by a stranger who en- 
hanced his eloquence by gesture; and 
with one wide sweep of his arms he 
brought down candles, glasses, cushion, 
and everything. The cushion caught 
the clerk upon the head.” Mr. Torr 
takes a Butleresque joy in such mishaps, 
and records several of them. He tells 
us, too, that when he was a small boy 
“the service in Lustleigh Church was 
mainly a dialogue between the parson 
and the clerk, the parson in very 
cultured tones and the clerk in resonant 
dialect, one saying, ‘As for lies, I hate 
and abhor them,’ as if it was superfluous 
for him to say so, and the other respond- 
ing, ‘ Seven times a day do I praise thee,’ 
as if it was a fact and he wished it 
generally known.” Mr. Torr tells us 
about the choir arrangements a few 
years earlier, when the music was pro- 
vided by “ bass-viol, violin, and flute. 
....There were three men who could 
play the viol ; and it went by rank, not 
merit. One man farmed his own land, 
and he had first claim; next came a 
man who was a tenant farmer; and 
last a man who had no farm, but played 
better than the other two.” Of the 
changes made in the old church in 1871 
Mr. Torr writes with restraint, con- 
tenting himself with describing them ; 
but of a certain stained-glass window 
he says: “If hell is paved with good 
intentions, the floor of heaven is covered 
with linoleum.” 

The villagers of Wreyland have 
changed less than the world about them 
—Popery no longer provides them 
with excitement as it did when Mr. 
Torr was a young man, and one old 
woman, hearing that Mr. Torr had 
seen the Pope, asked, ‘‘ Well now, 
maister, what be he like? I reckon he 
be a proper tiger to fight ’—otherwise 
we find the same kind of speech and 
thought in rgo2 as in 1842. Mr. Torr’s 
grandfather writes in the earlier year : 
“* One of our cows got very lame, and I 
discovered she had a shoe-nail in her 
foot, and I went with the men about 
taking it out, when Farmer —— of 
came by, and did it for us. He missed 
the nail in the straw, and could not find 
it, which he appeared very anxious to 
do. I said it was of no consequence, 
the straw would be removed, and I 
would take care that it should not get 
there again. He looked up with such 
astonishment at my ignorance, and said 
he was surprised I did not know better, 
for the cow’s foot would surely rot, if 
the nail was not found and stuck into 
some bacon.” In 1902 Mr. Torr found 
a man who had split an ash tree and 
passed his ruptured child three times 
through the gap. This ceremony was 
carried out at dawn, and the tree was 
afterwards bandaged. Mr. Torr asked 
him why he did it. “ He seemed sur- 
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prised at the question, and said, ‘ Why, 
all folk doit.’ I then asked him whether 
he thought it really did much good, and 
the reply was, ‘ Well, as much good as 
sloppin’ water over’n in church.’”” 
Another man was much troubled by the 
roots of a tree that spread beneath the 
allotment that he rented. Mr. Torr 
liked the look of the tree, and several 
times refused to have it cut down. At 
length a thunderstorm came and de- 
stroyedit. ‘‘ I thought it strange,” says 
Mr. Torr, “‘ but he explained it simply : 
‘I'd prayed ag’in that tree.’ ” 

Poor people, however, do not provide 
all the “‘ good stories” in the book, or 
indeed even half of them. Mr. Torr 
has a delightful one about an Oxford 
don who went with him once from 
Athens to Sunium and made this note 
in his diary : “....view from temple : 
saw several islands: had lunch: saw 
more islands.” ‘“‘It was also after 
lunch,” says Mr. Torr, “ that a painter 
whom I knew mistook an only child for 
twins. But at Sunium it was not the 
luncheon—only the lifting of a haze upon 
the sea.” And of himself he tells these 
two anecdotes with captivating frank- 
ness: “On a hot summer day at 
Ferrara I went into a café to see if I 
could get an ice. Instead of asking the 
man if he had got Gelati, which are 
ices, I asked him if he had got Gelont, 
which are chilblains. Arriving quite 
exhausted at an inn in the Tyrol, I said 
I wanted the Abendmahl at once. The 
word means supper, just like Abend- 
essen, but it is now used only of the 
Sacrament.” 

There is no end, except the last line 
of the book, to the interesting and 
entertaining things that Mr. Torr 
includes in his “small talk.” His 
memory, he tells us, is an unusually 
good one; he can remember scenes and 
events since he was not quite 3 years 
old. To this he has added the memories 
of his father and grandfather and the 
riches of antiquarian and scholastic and 
farming lore. He is in fact an authority 
upon living. All that the world has to 
offer from flower-borders to Egyptology 
he has, as it were, tasted. “In my 
younger days,” he says, “I took some 
trouble to see things.” It is with the 
fruit of this toil that he rewards us. 
The enterprise that took him on his 
travels, as it took his father and his 
grandfather before him (this last gentle- 
man was so enterprising that he con- 
trived to get on to the deck of the 
Bellerophon against Admiralty orders 
when Napoleon was brought a captive 
into Torbay, and he comments, “‘ Bone 
was a poor-looking creature after all ”’), 
has made the fascinating crannies of 
Wreyland seem to him worth exploring. 
Mr. Torr has used his talent. He is not 
in the dangerous situation of the lady 
who could have gone to the Paris Exhi- 
bition and would not, and to whom “ at 
the last day the good God will say, 
* You did not go to the Paris Exhibition 
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when you might have gone. You have 
not used the talent that I gave you. Go 
down. Go pown.’” His book is 
packed with information and wisdom 
and unexpectedness, and so intensely 
individual is it that it may well be a 
book of historical reference even when 
Dartmoor has become “a group of 
islands, and Wreyland one of the out- 
lying reefs.” 


* * * 


THE GENIUS OF MEREDITH. 


Dr. CreEs* is to be commended for his 
courage in expressing an unfashionable 
admiration. Enthusiasts for Meredith 
are hard to find among the younger 
generation. He is regarded as one of the 
inflated Victorian giants who may have 
filled life with pride in the nineties, but 
can fill it only with boredom just now. 
This book of Dr. Crees unfortunately 
is not likely to shake such a conviction. 
The truth of the matter is that Dr. 
Crees prizes Meredith for his least 
admirable quality, his manner, as if the 
flaw in the genius were the genius itself. 
“Obscure it is no doubt,” says Dr. 
Crees of Meredith’s style, ‘‘ to those 
who have been nourished on the potato 
bread of inferior journalism, but it is 
for those who have no disrelish of the 
brain, and take pains to sharpen their 
intelligence .... Meredithian obscurity 
proceeds from high-strained intellectual 
activity, not from laziness or incom- 
petence. It is the clever man conversing 
with his auditors and assuming that they 
have the same intuition of the logical 
nexus that he has....It is the greatest 
style that has ever been devoted to the 
writing of the novel. It is unerringly 
precise, too precise for the dull reader,” 
and so on. Dr. Crees, we cannot heip 
feeling, has confused his pleasure in his 
own understanding with his pleasure in 
great literature, and he convinces us 
that Meredith’s style, in so far as it 
differed from that of Richardson and 
Fielding and Jane Austen, was flamingly 
bad. If we tolerate it and enjoy it even, 
we do so as we tolerate and enjoy the 
vanity of a man of genius. We should 
like him much better without it. We 
have to be convinced that it is just a 
surface thing, and not the reflection of 
vanity of soul, if we are really to respect 
and love him. 

How disastrous the crowing flourishes 
of the Meredithian style can be Dr. 
Crees illustrates for us, adding some 
embellishments of his own, in_ this 
couple of sentences: “‘ The art of 
the novelist has not yet ‘ attained its 
majority,’ being ‘ neither blushless 
infant nor executive man.’ We must— 
oh ! shades of Smollett and of Sterne— 
attain a theory of life, penetrate to life’s 





*George Meredith : a Study of his Works 
and Personality. By J. H. E. Crees. 
(Oxford, Blackwell, 6s. net.) 
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core, and ‘rose-pink and dirty drab’ 
shall pass away”—leaving, one can 
only suppose, executive man with no 
rose-pink for his blush, poor fellow ! 
Here are two sentences more of Dr. 
Crees’s own : “ Meredith drives a coach 
richly adorned and heavily laden, but he 
moves to a definite though distant goal. 
To change the metaphor, a Meredithian 
novel is a rich banquet, set by the author 
for his guests, in which the variety of 
meats is bewildering, leading sometimes 
to dyspepsia.” Dr. Crees, we fancy, 
changes more than his metaphor unless 
the goal to which the coach is moving 
is the chemist’s shop. One of his finest 
flights of eloquence is on the subject of 
the “ Meredithian epigram,” which “ is 
not,” he says, “‘ usually ‘ a torch to see 
the sunrise,’ but a brilliant searchlight 
of the soul, casting gleams of brightness 
into the world’s darkest places and 
wresting their secrets from the un- 
fathomed depths. It is not the product 
of the midnight oil, it has no smack of 
nails bitten to the quick ; it is the free 
outpouring of a fertile mind and joyful 
commerce with the elements. And then 
his use of metaphor is so bold, un- 
hackneyed, poetic, unconventional by 
turns. He will bear you to Alpine 
heights of poetry, and then deposit you 
without more ado on dear Mother 
Earth. He has no sham dignity, and if 
broth-pots and bath-slippers will drive 
in his point, let London be the one and 
Dr. Schlesien’s politeness the other.” 
We like particularly to think of true 
dignity driving in a point with a broth- 
pot, and are only uneasy lest the broth 
should be very hot. 

Writing like Dr. Crees’s, however, is 
not praise of Meredith, but abuse of him. 
The value of his book is that it makes us 
eager to read Meredith again. We want 
to discover if we can the secret of the 
delight that comes to us from his pages 
like an inspiration. His faults are 
obvious. He is a unique master, with 
few exceptions, of dull first chapters. 
He tires the reader before he catches his 
attention. He makes us feel like the 
first arrivals at a theatre, and bores us 
with expectation. It is impossible to 
guess that in another page he will be as 
lucid as sunshine. The cause of his 
comparative unpopularity lies partly in 
this, and in the dreary affectations that 
his people exchange with one another 
when he means to make them talk. 
Save where he is being deliberately 
witty, he seems to forget that “life, 
some think, is worthy of the muse.”” He 
does not know what a cosy chat is like. 
His people are at cross-purposes in a 
gale. 

It is always of windy weather that one 
thinks when one thinks of Meredith— 
of the tiringness of wind and of its ex- 
hilaration. He is a day of sun and 
flying shadows. He blows away con- 
temporary prejudices and he blows 
away contemporary fashions. Some- 
times he blows with the breath of beauty, 
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sometimes of irony. There is no writer 
who can make one enjoy mockery and 
loveliness with so intense and equal a 
rapture. No writer is less “ dated” by 
externals than he. ‘There is no reminder 
of the old photograph album in his books. 
His heroines walk in beauty, not in 
bustles. He reveals the permanent grace 
of the human form just as the wind 
reveals it. His people are always out of 
doors among beechwoods and mountains 
and glossy rivers. They are full of vigour 
and lovely dishevelment like dancing 
nymphs. They do not seem visibly to 
live in villas among antimacassars and 
overmantels and chandeliers and palm- 
leaf fans. Perhaps that is another of 
the reasons why, for all his intimate 
knowledge of the human heart and 
exquisite fairness (what could be juster 
than his analysis of Sir Lukin Dunstane’s 
feelings after he has tried to kiss Diana, 
for instance ?), he is so seldom a really 
intimate and companionable writer. 
It has been said of him that his people 
are larger than life sige. It is certain 
that most of us are not so physically 
splendid or so free from worldly cares 
as they are. Meredith has the poet’s 
shyness of the details of life. He is 
impatient of rather than interested in 
everyday affairs. He likes his people 
to be bound by nothing that he cannot 
scatter with a rollicking gale of irony. 
All his emotions are complicated with 
this irony. He seldom laughs or weeps 
wholeheartedly with his characters, and 
neither do we. As a result we can 
believe more entirely in the selfishness 
and pretentiousness of his butts than in 
the passion of his lovers. He is one of 
the least sensual of writers. He is 
always outside his characters. They 
are not such serious affairs as a sky or a 
meadow. He mocks at even his own 
malice. 

Admiration and derision are the two 
moods that he shares with us. We do 
not know his people intimately or move 
among them. They pass us like a 
beautiful fantastic procession. But how 
beautiful the procession is, how full of 
radiant details of loveliness! Though 
he had neither the burning sympathy 
nor the impartiality that are the true 
novelist temperaments, how richly he 
was recompensed with the poet’s vision ! 
All his people and scenes are manifesta- 
tions of himself perhaps ; but he himself 
is only less worthy of the muse than life. 
It is because he has akeener appetite for 
beauty than any other novelist that his 
novels, with all their unsatisfactoriness, 
have a splendour that even Dickens’s 
lack. He was a magnificent person. 
As he describes what he loves and what 
he hates we think of a robust prose 
Shelley. It is in verse, however, that he 
finds his truest form of expression. 
‘Modern Love’ is perhaps the least 
imperfect of his novels ; but ‘ Love in a 
Valley’ is the most ardent love poem 
ever written. There is no hampering 
irony to spoil its sustained flight. For 
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its sake future generations will hunt out 
the rest of his work, and when they find 
‘Richard Feverel’ and ‘The Egoist’ 
how they will “‘shout”’! 


* * * 


UNIVERSITY LIFE IN PARIS. 


Many irrelevant memories, ranging over 
many centuries, spring to birth at the 
mere mention of the Quartier Latin. 
There are memories of Abelard and 
Héloise and their ever-famous studies in 
the Rue des Chanoinesses ; memories 
of Dante, or of Erasmus, in the tiny 
crooked streets across the river; 
memories of a first streaming autumn 
day in Paris, spent in searching out all 
that remains of the medieval Univer- 
sity ; memories of that sight so incredible 
to English academic eyes—the under- 
graduate finishing his petit pain on his 
way to lecture; memories of great 
teachers and their teaching ; memories 
based less certainly upon the testimony 
of the novelist. 

But of such memories there is no end, 
and the book before us* is a serious 
production, which for many reasons 
might well be translated. It is pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Council of 
the University of Paris, and written by 
a-variety of professors of the University, 
and of the schools connected therewith. 
It is admirably produced, with most 
attractive illustrations and _ portraits. 
In plan it is unlike anything which 
exists in England, standing as it does 
midway between an essay on the Idea 
of a University and a Student’s Hand- 
book. It includes most of the absolutely 
definite information which a foreign 
student is likely to require, together 
with brief historical sketches, but at the 
present time this is not its chief value. 

There is much talk here and there in 
England of a highway to the Univer- 
sities, of “ democratizing ” higher edu- 
cation, and so forth. Yet it may be 
doubted whether those who are keenest 
to extend University education have 
ever clearly defined what type of 
University they wish to perpetuate. 
This book might go far to help them to 
analyse their aspirations. Scattered up 
and down in the different articles, we 
find the French ideal of a University. 
It is supported by the State, it is 
entirely democratic, it is independent, 
it is free. Maintenance is the only 
charge the student has to bear, and this 
may be of any type he pleases. In- 
tellectual ability is the only test imposed, 
but it is a rigid test. There is no 
common residential life, no athletics ; 
only a rather struggling organization 
of clubs and associations endeavours to 
mitigate the isolation of the student’s 





*La Vie Universitaire 4 Paris. Ouvrage 


publié sous les auspices du Conseil de 
’Université de Paris. 
&c. 


Par Paul Boyer, 
(Paris, Colin, 12 fr.) 
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life. The professors really lecture, and 
are not permitted to read discourses 
from a notebook; but there is no 
tutorial system, and very few substitutes 
for it. The University prides itself 
upon leaving the student free to choose 
his own course, to be his own adviser, 


only reminding him rather pessimistic- 


ally, Sicut umbra dies nostri. Finally, 
where Oxford in normal times sees some 
3,000 students, the University of Paris 
instructs some 16,000 or 17,000, of whom 
about 3,000 are foreigners. 

The tone of each article in turn is a 
fine answer to those “ reformers” in 
England who seek to commercialize 
English University life. One writer 
after another urges that the business of 
a University is not to teach a man the 
actual practice of his profession—save 
to some extent in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine—but to train his powers, increase 
his general culture, and teach him how 
to acquire and use the specialized 
knowledge which his profession will 
demand. To this end the greatest 
possible freedom is required, and almost 
every writer shows how the different 
Faculties have maintained this freedom. 
It is interesting to notice, too, how 
much stress is laid upon the freedom of 
those schools which do not form part 
of the University strictly speaking, and 
which are quite unfettered in their 
curriculum—such schools as the College 
de France, the Ecole pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, the Ecole des Chartes, the 
Ecole Libre des Sciences politiques. 
The mere list of distinguished teachers 
who have been attached to each is 


‘proof in itself of the value of freedom 


and elasticity: the absence of any 
formal qualifications, either for teacher 
or students, save love of the work itself 
(as at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes), 
can be most efficacious in keeping up a 
high standard. 

France, says one writer, has little use 
for the erudition which is an end in 
itself, which never reaches forward to 
general ideas. Thus the ordinary Uni- 
versity lecture is an infinitely more 
attractive form of instruction than in 
England. This, combined with freedom 
of access, has its disadvantages both to 
lecturer and student. One half the 
audience at some lectures in the Faculty 
of Letters is apt to consist of the 
intelligent amateur, who does not mean 
to use the stimulus of the lecture to 
further any independent work—a fact 
which has a depressing effect upon a 
lecturer. From the student’s point of 
view, it is awkward to have to go an 
hour in advance, as if to a theatre, in 
order to secure a place. This of course 
is true of only some lectures, and it is 
not recognized by any of these writers 
as a weak point in the system. 

But side by side with the insistence 
upon general ideas goes a most in- 
defatigable love of scientific accuracy. 
First-hand knowledge and independent 
investigation are the keynotes of the 
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ideal held up to students. Look for a 
moment at the organization of the 
teaching of one subject—history. The 
student has at his choice open lectures 
by the best-known historians of France, 
cours fermés of a more specialized 
character, the technical training of the 
archivist-historian at the Ecole des 
Chartes, the lectures on kindred subjects, 
political science and economics, at the 
Ecole de Droit or the Ecole des Sciences 
politiques; and finally, perhaps, most 
valuable of all, the seminar methods of 
the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
where teacher and pupil embark together 
upon a voyage of discovery, in. which 
now pupil, now teacher, acts as the pilot. 
M. Havet, who writes of the last-named 
school, insists strongly upon the value 
of its unbroken autonomy, and of its 
pursuit of knowledge as an end in itself, 
apart from all professional requirements. 
The same contention is vigorously made 
by the writers on the institutions for the 
study of natural science, and certainly 
the value of the method is not likely to 
be questioned by those who have had 
personal experience of it. 

Each Faculty in turn shows something 
of the same width and thoroughness of 
provision, the same ideals underlying 
the teaching. There are criticisms and 
interesting comparisons, no doubt, which 
occur to every one who has had any 
experience of a British University, but 
perhaps it ill becomes one to criticize 
who has enjoyed the free hospitality of 
the University of Paris both in its outer 
and in its inner circles. (A year at the 
University cost the present writer 
exactly 3c francs.) It is, however, 
interesting to note that almost all the 
writers lay great stress upon the small 
familiar classes— the nearest approach 
to a tutorial system; while one writer 
at least emphasizes the value to the 
Ecole Normale of residential student life. 
It would be extremely instructive to 
have ‘La Vie Universitaire a Paris’ 
translated, and offered to the criticism 
of such a body as the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, who could decide, 
upon its evidence, a few more details in 
their programme of reforming the 
English Universities. We believe that 
as a result a few votes might be cast on 
the conservative side. It is obviously 
impossible that 20,000 students should 
receive the same kind of training, the 
same advantages, as 3,000; though it is 
equally obvious that the smaller numbers 
are insufficient, and are artificially 
limited. Again, though the University 
as a whole may be open to all comers of 
a requisite standard of education, there 
must clearly be some method of limiting 
the numbers admitted to some forms of 
instruction. The professor of the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes may rid himself of 
an incompetent pupil by receiving his 
“essay” or “ thesis” with the quiet 
remark, ‘‘ Mais c’est d’une_ banalité 
affreuse ” ; the Ecole Normale limits its 
numbers by a competitive system. 
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Almost any critic or observer or 
educational expert would agree that the 
most valuable work of the University of 
Paris is done in small groups or classes. 
There are several morals to be drawn. 
First, it is, however democratic we may 
wish to be, extremely difficult to give 
higher education to very large numbers ; 

oodwill is not a sufficient equipment 
or the task. Secondly, although the 
limitation of numbers by requiring high 
fees has many disadvantages and in- 
justices, it has at least one advantage : 
it admits students of very varied types ; 
admission by competitive examination 
would tend to stereotype education in all 
directions. Thirdly, French Univer- 
sities can count upon a far more uniform 
standard of secondary education than 
could be found in Great Britain. 
Uniformity again has its good and its 
bad points; but it is clear that the key 
to the success of the University system 
in France lies in the secondary schools. 

Many more such texts could be drawn 
from the storehouse of ‘ La Vie Univer- 
sitaire 4 Paris,’ but perhaps it may be 
permitted to close this notice as it 
began—on a note of irrelevant sugges- 
tion. If every architect entrusted with 
designs for University buildings could be 
induced to spend ten minutes in deep 
thought over the photograph of the 
Laboratoire de Biologie végétale de 
Fontainebleau (Pl. XIV.)—a beautiful 
little adaptation of ordinary domestic 
architecture—future generations might 
be spared much suffering, and _ the 
pursuit of natural science would perhaps 
not be greatly hindered. 


* * * 


GOODLY LONDON. 


To the statesman, the historian, the 
man of letters, and the artist, London 
appeals with irresistible force. Men of 
leisure, and those who seek diversion, 
come under the spell of its witchery ; 
and the trader will be ignorant of its 
ways at his peril. But the “ compleat ” 
Londoner is a rarity : mascitur, non fit ; 
and the hugeness of the place often 
confuses the native, as it confounds the 
temporary dweller or the hurried visitor. 
So perplexing is the multiplicity of 
objects to be seen, so bewildering the 
number of the roads, that the Londoner 
himself requires an aide-mémoire. Con- 
sequently, although good handbooks to 
London already exist, there is room for 
the work before us.* Moreover, at a 
time when a war is being waged for the 
future well-being of the world, it is 
fitting that a new all-British guide 
should be at the service of every 
English-speaking wayfarer, whether of 





*London and its Environs. Edited by 
Findlay Muirhead (‘‘ The Blue 
Guides”; “Les Guides Bleus ”’). 
(Macmillan & Co.; Paris, Hachette, 
7s. 6d. net.) 
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British or American birth; and it is 
ey satisfactory, as many 
rench people and French-speaking 
Belgians are at present residing in 
England, that the volume is the first of 
an international series, of which the 
French editions will be issued by the 
well-known house of Hachette. 

The compilation of a work con- 
taining such an enormous number of 
details, names, and figures must have 
been exceptionally difficult, owing to the 
changes and restrictions necessitated by 
the War, and the temporary closure of 
some important institutions and national 
collections; and the editor is to be 
congratulated on the measure of success 
which he has achieved in his arduous 
undertaking. 

That “age cannot wither” nor 
*‘ custom stale ” the “ infinite variety ” 
of London is perhaps the first idea which 
arises from a glance through the pages 
of this convenient and substantial 
volume. Addison described London as 
“an aggregate of various nations, 
distinguished from each other by their 
respective customs, manners, and 
interests.” Four and a half centuries 
ago William Dunbar wrote of it as 
‘““Soveraign of cities, semeliest in 
sight,” as “‘ Of high renoun, riches and 
royaltie,” and as “‘ the floure of Cities 
all.” What would he think of the 
London of to-day ? Johnson truly said : 
“ Sir, if you wish to have a just notion 
of the magnitude of this City, you must 
not be satisfied with seeing its great 
streets and squares, but must survey the 
innumerable little lanes and courts.” 

In Mr. Muirhead’s book the greater 
features of London are accorded ample 
space. The Thames, the Tower, the 
Abbey, the cathedrals, notable churches 
and monuments, the Charterhouse, the 
museums, art-collections, parks, streets, 
squares, s¢heatres, and the like, are 
clearly described ; and not a few com- 
paratively little-known nooks and 
corners are illumined by the editor’s 
searchlight. If some of the outlying 
districts are treated with brevity, this 
is, for sufficiently obvious reasons, 
unavoidable. 

Numerous facts worth noting and 
points or scenes of interest are discover- 
able by the observant wanderer in 
London. The following notes indi- 
cate a few of the many features of 
London which have struck the present 
reviewer, and will help to supplement 
what is said in the “‘ Blue Guide,” or, 
in certain cases, to supply omissions. 
Wordsworth and others have written of 
the view from Westminster Bridge, and 
the aspect of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
Bankside is tolerably familiar. Not sois 
the remarkable S-curve of Bow Creek at 
Canning Town, or the noble view of 
Bugsby’s and Blackwall Reaches to be 
obtained from Blackwall Pier. Equally 
fine, in unlike ways, are the prospect 
from North Greenwich, on the Isle of 
Dogs, looking across the river to- 
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wards Greenwich Hospital and Hill, 
and the view of Westminster on a 
sunny day from the bridge over the 
Serpentine. Of quite another type is 
the aspect of the riverside “ cafions ” of 
Bermondsey, or that of the entrance to 
Clink Street, Southwark. Seen from 
Bankend on a murky afternoon in 
November, the last-named forbidding 
entry might be imagined to lead to the 
portal over which were the words 
“* Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate”’; 
it takes the daring explorer, however, to 
nothing worse than a dusty flour-mill, 
and an insignificant fragment of wall, 
once part of the palace of the Bishops 
of Winchester. Yet to stand on the 
Tower Bridge, not far away, and look 
around, is, with the author of the 
*Polyolbion,’ to regard the site which 
the early settlers chose for their town 


As in the fittest place by man that could 
be thought, 

To which, by land or sea, provision 
might be brought ; 

and to ask, with Cowper, 

Where has Commerce such a mart, 

So rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and so 
supplied 

As London ? opulent, enlarged, and still 

Increasing London ? 

Some churches of interest are omitted 
altogether from the Guide; e.g., St. 
Mary Stratford Bow, and St. Matthias, 
Poplar—the latter the old East India 
Company’s chapel (1654), with columns 
of wood stated to be “from the Spanish 
Armada.” The account of St. Dun- 
stan’s and All Saints’, Stepney (p. 400), 
is decidedly inadequate, and in one 
material particular inaccurate. This 
church was not “ rebuilt by Wren.” It 
is mostly fifteenth-century work, and 
contains, besides the monument to Sir 
Thomas Spert mentioned in the text, 
and the stone from Carthage (not now 
“in the wall of the W. porch,” but on 
the wall of the south aisle), the canopied 
tomb of Sir Henry Collet or Colet, 
father of Dean Colet, the founder of 
St. Paul’s School; a twelfth-century 
representation of the Crucifixion; and 
other noteworthy features. Perhaps the 
writer has confused this church with 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East (p. 390), which 
was rebuilt by Wren. A church to 
which there is just an allusion (p. 432) 
is that of St. Nicholas, Deptford. 
This is in a churchyard with tall iron 
gates between brick piers, surmounting 
each of which is a huge, weatherbeaten, 
stone-carved skull, encircled by a wreath. 
In the church, the body of which dates 
from 1697 (the tower is older), are 
numerous memorials to naval men and 
to sometime “master shipwrights ” of 
the old Royal Dockyard, besides a 
representation of the prophet’s vision 
in the valley of dry bones, extraordinarily 
well carved in wood. The last-named 
is believed to be the work of Grinling 
Gibbons, who for a time lived in the 
parish. The tombstone set up by Inigo 
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Jones to Chapman, the translator of 
Homer, is not now “against the S. 
exterior wall ” of the church of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields (p. 157), but was removed 
some years ago to the interior of the 
church (west end). 

Many other London churches have 
features or associations worth noting 
or mentioning. In the vestibule of 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate Hill (p. 304), is 
a tablet to the Rev. R.H. D. Barham, 
son and biographer of the author of 
‘The Ingoldsby Legends.’ A stone in 
the pavement of St. Pancras Old 
Church (p. 180) recalls the inter- 
ment there of Laurence Shirley, fourth 
Earl Ferrers, who was executed in 1760 
for the murder of John Johnson. In 
1782 the Earl’s remains were removed to 
Staunton Harrold, Leicestershire. The 
tower of the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Less (p. 329) is considerably older 
than the rest of the present building, 
which, as stated, dates from 1789 and 
1823. 

Some notable statues may. be named 
here, in addition to those mentioned in 
the Guide: that of King Edward VII., 
by Mr. Herbert Hampton, lately un- 
veiled in the forecourt of the Hearts of 
Oak Benefit Society’s premises in Euston 
Road; Mr. Tweed’s statue of Clive, in 
King Charles Street, Whitehall ; the dila- 
pidated but dignified effigy in Trinity 
Square, Borough, traditionally supposed 
to represent King Alfred ; the statue (by 
Anstey, 1886) of Sir Hugh Myddelton 
on the staircase of Islington Town 
Hall; and a fine statue of Francis 
Bacon, by Thomas Woolner, to be 
seen in the garden in front of a pri- 
vate residence in Highbury Grove. 
The owner of the last-named, Mr. 
J. S. Chappelow, who possesses a 
remarkable collection of artistic and 
bibliographical treasures, kindly fur- 
nished the present writer with particu- 
lars of this statue of Bacon, which 
appears to be a plaster model, by the 
artist, of the statue in Caen stone 
at the University Museum, Oxford. 
An engraving of this figure is to be seen 
on the title-page of W. Aldis Wright’s 
edition of Bacon’s Essays, 1862. Un- 
fortunately, some of London’s most 
famous monuments are at present 
invisible. Alfred Gilbert’s beautiful 
Eros and Grinling Gibbons’s statue 
of James II. are removed from their 
pedestals ; while Scheemakers’s statue 
of Thomas Guy, and Hubert Le Sueur’s 
(not ‘‘ Le Seeur ’’) of Charles I. (p. 62), 
temporarily repose beneath protective 
coverings. 

With regard to Southwark, the curious 
searcher can still see remnants of the 
Marshalsea and the old King’s Bench 
Prison. The name of the person to 
whom little David Copperfield sold his 
waistcoat (p. 412) was Dolloby, not 
“* Dolloboy.” 

On each side of a grass-grown paved 
court in Bow Lane, Poplar, are some 
quaint “homes,” founded in 1686 
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by Mrs. Esther Hawes. ‘They are 
worth a mention. On p. 371 we read 
of the “ castellated armoury....of the 
Honourable Artillery Company.” Many 
Londoners have this erroneous idea. 
Armoury House (1737) is not “ castel- 
lated.” The quasi-medieval buildings 
adjoining it, in the City Road, are the 
headquarters of the 7th Battalion of the 
Royal Fusiliers (the City of London 
Regiment). 

Among works of artistic merit to 
which we observe no reference are the 
iron gates in the garden of New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and the chantry chapel 
recently constructed in the church of 
St. Alban, Holborn (p. 322), to the 
memory of the Rev. A. H. Stanton. 
Notable here is the extremely beautiful 
tabernacle-work of the shrine, in which 
a recumbent image of the devoted priest 
is eventually to be placed. 

The main body of the volume is 
preceded by special articles by well- 
known authorities, together with a good 
bibliography, and a long and important 
section headed ‘ Practical Information.’ 
Then comes the systematized account 
of London, much of it in great detail, 
and supplied with plans of museums, 
picture galleries, &c. The Appendix 
contains numerous useful maps, together 
with ample information in regard to 
railways and other means of transit. 

In concluding this review (for the title 
of which we are debtors to the shade of 
Michael Drayton) we unhesitatingly 
record our agreement with the great 
lexicographer’s dictum that “when a 
man is tired of London, he is tired of 
life ; for there is in London all that life 
can afford”; and we confess to 
some sympathy with the young lady in 
Shadwell’s play who exclaimed, “I 
had rather be Countess of Puddle-Dock 
than Queen of Sussex.” 


THE MAGIC OF WORDS. 


CuarM is the highest achievement of 
minor poetry. It is also the endearing 
quality of the very greatest poetry. 
The charming phrase, the charming 
verse, we carry about with us, as one 
might carry a pink, for sheer physical 
pleasure. We repeat them for the same 
reason that milk-boys whistle on fine 
mornings. But poetry has nothing 
essentially to do with charm. It is 
made of sterner stuff. It is as little 
charming as death, or birth, or passion, 
or courage, or grief, or the sky. It has 
an electrical quality that intensifies all 
our senses. It strips away the protective 
armour of dullness or mockery with 
which we habitually guard ourselves. 
It gives us new ears, new eyes, and a new 
heart. Its mysterious power cannot be 
said to lie in beauty of words or beauty 
of thought. There are countless lovely 
thoughts and phrases which we can 
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perceive without exaltation ; good prose 
is full of them, and we do not expect it 
to give us wings; but there are certain 
accidents of sound and meaning to 
which we respond with a sense of being 
set free, and wherever we feel that 
response we know that we have found 
poetry. These widely differing books 
of Dora Sigerson* and Mr. Squire* have 
each a share of this word-magic. One 
of them achieves it by deliberate striving; 
one by the might of the emotion that 
sways her. Mr. Squire’s contains the 
selected work of twelve years, Dora 
Sigerson’s the collected work of four; 
but in each there is something fiery 
and powerful and moving. 

Dora Sigerson’s other books have been 
full of birds and flowers, and full of pity. 
These are in ‘ The Sad Years’ too, but 
the pity has become an overwhelming 
flood. In the last two years of her life 
Dora Sigerson, as Katharine Tynan 
tells us in the preface, was confronted by 
two sharp and terrible realities: the 
execution of her fellow-countrymen 
after the Irish rising, and the certainty 
that she felt of her own swiftly approach- 
ing death. Fierce grief for the rebels, 
gentle grief for herself, are the emotions 
that cry out in the finest of these poems. 
All that she wrote before the flame of 
her indignation consumed her is not 
published in this volume, because—like 
much that is here—it was written for 
Irish rather than for English eyes ; but 
though politics are unintelligible to 
many people, emotion is always in- 
telligible. No one who has known a 
defeated hope can read unmoved such 
a poem as ‘ The Dead Soldier ’ :— 


“Look! they come, the triumphant 
~ army ! 
Over yon hill see 
peeping.” 
Still I spoke not, but my wheel sent 
turning ; 
I closed my eyes, for my heart was 
weeping, 
My heart was weeping for a dead soldier. 


their weapons 


“Who is he who looks towards me?” 
*“**Tis no man, but a gay flag flying.” 
Red was his mouth and his white brow 
thoughtful, 
Blue his eyes—how my soul is crying, 
My soul is crying for a dead soldier. 


““Kneel ye down, lest your eyes should 
dare them. 
Kneel ye down and your beads be 
saying.” 
“Lord, on their heads Thy wrath 
deliver.” 
This is the prayer that my lips are 
praying, 
My heart is praying for a dead soldier. 





By Dora Sigerson 
(Constable 


*The Sad Years. 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 
& Co., 5s. net.) 

Poems : First Series. 
(Secker, 6s. net.) 


By J. C. Squire. 
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“Best cheer the path of the men 
victorious, 
For he is dead and his blade lies 
broken. 
His march is far where no aid can follow, 
And for his people he left no token ; 
He left no token, the dead soldier.” 


The way of the sword a man can follow, 
See the young child with his gold hair 
gleaming, 
When falls the oak must the acorn 
perish ? 
He lifts the blade and his eyes are 
dreaming ; 
He dreams the dream of the dead soldier. 
The same fierce mood speaks in 
‘The Sacred Fire,’ ‘ The Queen,’ and 
‘The Tree Uprooted,’ wherein the 
poet makes the fallen pine, “ whose 
freedom was but death,” a symbol of 
her own despair :— 
Better so lie from this dire bondage free, 
O heart who knew the silence of the 
snows ! 
Than stand alone, O solitary tree, 
Where English greenwood grows. 


Better to die than live in dull disgrace, 
O soul that dreamed the glory of the 
dream ! 
To be for sparrows but a resting-place, 
Who heard the eagle scream. 


There are many tender and gentle 
poems, however—poems doubly moving 
by reason of their significance, as when 
she writes ‘And I had died before the 
spring had come!’ or interprets the 
grief of those who would mourn her 
with the words :— 


I want thy strength to hold and comfort 
me 
For all the grief I had in losing thee. 


Most moving of all, however, is the 

poem ‘ The Comforters,’ which contains 

the lines :— 

The soft little hands of the rain stroking 
my cheek.... 

The kind little feet of the rain ran by 
my side. 


Mr. Squire derives his intensity from 
entirely different causes. One would 
almost say that he is a poet in spite of 
himself, so keenly aware is he that human 
beings are “‘ eyeless insects in a murky 
pond.” His perception of beauty has 
had to fight its way to expression 
through the barriers of doubt and disgust 
and derision with which self-consciousness 
imprisons a clever speculative mind. 
Mr. Squire’s gift has fought its way 
into the open, however, and shines with 
the fierce strength of the sun between 
thunder-showers. There is still an 
element of uncertainty in the conquest 
that makes it all the more dazzling. 
** Have I not the will,” he asks, 


To strain my turbid mind that soils all 
outer things, 

And, open again to all the miracles of 
light, 

To see the world with the eyes of a blind 
man gaining sight? 
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It is this element of will that keeps Mr. 
Squire’s vision so tense, and ourselves 
so excited. He looks for beauty as if 
beauty were a messenger, he pores over 
it as if he would learn it by heart. And 
he has learnt it by heart. In ‘ August 
Moon,’ the most lovely of his poems, he 
has brought beauty before our eyes as a 
landscape painter brings it, but with all 
the movement of life. We see the 
river, the barge, the reflections in the 
water ; .« hear the people pass “‘ with a 
murmur of quiet voices ” :— 


Silence. Time is suspended ; that the 
light fails 

One would not know were it not for the 
moon in the sky, 

And the broken moon in the water, 
whose fractures tell 

Of slow broad ripples that otherwise do 
not show, 

Maturing imperceptibly from a pale to 
a deeper gold, 

A golden half moon in the sky, and 
broken gold in the water. 


The gradual peaceful sound of the lines 
is like the movement of the river and the 
stillness of the sky :— 


I have known all this, it has always been, 
There is no change anywhere, nothing 
will ever change. 


This is a beauty that goes beyond 
charm, and moves one like church music 
or the magnanimity of Cymbeline. Mr. 
Squire is at his best with long unrhymed 
lines like these. He can put into them 
the full burden of his marvellously 
accurate observation. Observation is 
Mr. Squire’s especial gift. There is no 
vagueness in his vision. He looks too 
keenly. He can hold away his clamour- 
ing, distracting thoughts, and note every 
detail. His poems are as compact of 
detail as a patch of turf, and, like the 
turf, they have a deceptive air of plain- 
ness. As a result his book is packed 
with interest. One has to explore it. 
How variedly he exercises his talent for 
observation is shown, for instance, by 
his description of diners in a restaurant 
(whom the unregenerate Mr. Squire 
apostrophizes as “ Hogs !”’) :— 


Some make noises while they eat, 

Pick their teeth or shuftie their feet, 
Wipe their noses ’neath eyes that range 
Or frown whilst waiting for their change, 


The ranging eye above the pocket- 
handkerchief is surely one of the 
characteristic sights in a crowd of men, 
but, until Mr. Squire noted it, it was not 
noticeable. The ode ‘ In a Restaurant,’ 
however, is the index rather to Mr. 
Squire’s personality as a citizen than to 
his powers as a poet. It is Mr. Squire 
of the parodies taking an evening out 
with the Muses. From it one could not 
guess at the stammering passion of his 
* Arab’s Song,’ or the still beauty of his 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ or the headlong flight 
of his ‘ Fugitive,’ or the pure and perfect 
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music of a poem like this one, ‘ Behind 
the Lines ’ :— 


The wind of evening cried along the 
darkening trees, 

Along the darkening trees, heavy with 
ancient pain, 

Heavy with ancient pain from faded 
centuries, 

From faded centuries .. 
thought and vain ! 


O foolish thought and vain to think the 
wind could know, 

To think the wind could know the griefs 
of men who died, 

The griefs of men who died ‘and 
mouldered long ago: 

“* And mouldered long ago,” the wind of 
evening cried. 


.. O foolish 


That poem is more typical of Mr. 
Squire’s art in mood than in sound. 
His moods are for the most part alter- 
nating despairs and exaltations, and 
sometimes an odd blending of the two. 
That is what makes Mr. Squire so rare 
a poet. He can see and feel himself, and 
at the same time he can see and feel the 
beauty that is beyond him. Of both he is 
ten thousand times more aware than most 
men are, but it is the beauty beyond 
himself that is absorbing a greater and 
greater part of his attention. The 
egotism that, for all its gleams of wit 
and truth, makes his early work seem 
dull, is being replaced by such simple 
emotions as grief and affection. With 
these simple emotions sweetness has 
come into his verse—a sweetness 
stronger, one almost fancies, than Mr. 
Squire himself, so resolutely in his 
earlier work does he seem to struggle 
against it. As yet the music is not 
certain. Sometimes, as in ‘ Rivers ’"—a 
geographical exercise with an_ idyllic 
beginning and end—it is the rhyme that * 
jars upon one with a sense of unseemly 
jauntiness, but nearly always Mr. 
Squire finds a form beautiful enough 
and appropriately unusual for his poetry. 
‘The Stronghold ’ is of all his poems 
the one that we should choose as most 
representative of him in thought and 
manner. It has the sombreness of his 
genius, and the brilliance of his spiritual 
force ; it begins :— 


Quieter than any twilight 

Shed over earth’s last deserts, 

Quiet and vast and shadowless 

Is that unfounded keep, 

Higher than the roof of night’s high 
chamber, 

Deep as the shaft of sleep. 


But it is only one among many mar- 
vellous things. What we feel about 
Mr. Squire, indeed, is that he is a door 
behind which unlimited treasure is 
stored. Only a small glimpse have we 
had of it as yet ; perhaps the door is not 
wide enough wholly to reveal it. But 
that is the most wonderful quality of all, 
to keep the excitement of secrecy, even 
in so splendid an achievement as this 
book. 
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SE 


WHEN | 


PEACE 


COMES > 


COMMON responsibility rests on every 

member of the professional and business 
world, each in his particular sphere of influcnce 
—the duty of encouraging enlightened practice 
in regard to fuel consumption. 


dimen peace comes—and for 

long enough after—we shall 
have to pay for the war (and then 
to maintain our position among 
the nations) by increasing our 
output. Are our industries to be 
hampered by scarce and dear coal ? 


If we go on burning crude coal at 
the present rate of consumption, Yes: 
for our reserves are by no means in- 
exhaustible. But science points out 
that the commonsensible alternative is 
the use of gas, which not only saves coal 
for the nation but also saves money for 
the manufacturer. 


The special “ Industrial Efficiency ” 
numbers of ‘“‘ A Thousand and One Uses 
for Gas” prove this statement up to the 
hilt, and will be sent free of charge to 
any interested reader who applies to the 
address given below. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
X 31d 
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By A. T. FITZROY. 5s. net; postage 4d. A vigorous and 
original story, dealing in an illuminating way with two 
classes of people who are very commonly misunderstood—the 
Conscientious Objectors, who refuse military service, and the 
so-called Uranians, whose domestic attachments are more in 
the way of friendship than of ordinary marriage. The author 
treats of these two psychological subjects and weaves them 
into a novel, which, in the opinion of keen literary critics, is 
an original and great work of art. 


The WISE URCHIN 


By MARGARET MARR, 2s. net, by post, 2s.4d An original 
story, artistically told, true to present-day life, which treats 
allegorically, as well as humanly, of the inaer life and higher 
nature of man. War; pacifism; the treatment of insanity, 
actual and so-called; the relations of men and women—all 
are approached from an ideal standpoint. 


The SINGLE EYE 


By ARTHUR EDWARD GRAY, 2s. net; postage 2d. ; cloth 
3s. 6d. net. postage 34. Critical Essays on Education, Art, 
Politics, etc., which should prove a valuable contribution to 
the literature by which it is hoped the impending work of 
social reconstruction will be stimulated and guided. 


The EXODUS from HOUNDSDITCH. 


By WILLIAM BELL. 3s. 6d. net: postage 4d. 
‘* A vigorous attack on ...false Christianity which represents 
a materialism that is at the bottom of the war.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


DANIEL and the MACCABEES 


AN ANCIENT BOOK FOR MODERN USE. By the Rev. 
EDWYN B. HOOPER, M.A. With Foreword by Dr. E. L. 
HICKS (Lord Bishop of Lincoln). 2s. net; cloth, 8s. 6d. net; 
postage 3d. Is it history? Is it prophecy? What is it? In 
this book of Daniel we see the dawn of human hopes and the 
beginnings of the struggle for human freedom in its contest 
with Imperial tyrannies. 


Complete Lists on Application 


DESPISED and REJECTED 








LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 











DUTTON’S sotr 


| DUTTON’S Shorthand has only 6 rules and 29 characters. Complete 


theory learned in 24 hours. That stage reached, practice quickly 
gives high reporting speeds, Send 2 stamps for specimen lesson to 
3 $3 Dutton’s College (Desk 110), Skegness : 38 


SHORTHAND 








THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1918. 6s. net. 


THE PSALTER: ITS CONTENTS AND DATE. By C. G. Montefiore, 
AN ENGLISH PRISON FROM WITHIN. By Stephen Hobhouse. 


THE LAST OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS. By the Right Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, M.P. 


CECIL SPRING-RICE ; IN MEMORIAM. By Sir Valentine Chirol. 

GERMAN PROPAGANDIST SOCIETIES. By Lewis Melville. 

AMERICA’S FIRST YEAR OF WAR. By Waldo G. Leland. 

THE — KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM: 1099—1291. By William 
Miller. 

THE IDEALS AND ASPIRATIONS OF ITALY. By Horatio F. Brown. 

THE FOOD PROBLEM, 1914-1916. By Major Underhill. 

THE FOUR TREATIES OF BUCAREST. 

SPAIN AND GIBRALTAR. By José de Armas. 


BRITISH FINANCE DURING AND AFTER THE WAR. By Edgar 
Crammond. 


THE COURSE OF THE WAR. By Colonel Blood. (With Maps.) 
SINN FEIN AND GERMANY. By “Vigilant.” 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. By Rupyarp KIPtinc. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Alsoon thin paper. Feap. 8vo, 6s. net ; 
limp lambskin, 7s. 6d. net. Also a Service Edition. Two volumes, square 
fcap. 8vo. each 3s. net. 

Also an Edition on hand-made paper, limited to 200 oe. 12. 103. net. 
Alsoan Edition on Japanese vellum, limited to 30 copies, 6/. 6s. net. 


*TWIXT EAGLE AND GLOVE. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 
68. net. 
A volume of charming and characteristic essays and sketches. The book’s 
contents are divided, as the title signifies, between war and peace. 


THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE. By Macrice 
MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDERTEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
Feap. 8vo, 53. net. 

Thescene of this new play is laid in Belgium during the first month of the 
great war. 


HEARTS COURAGEOUS. By Joun Oxennam. Small pott 
8vo, 1s, 3d. net. 
A new volume of poems uniform with ‘ Bees in Amber,’ ‘ All’s Well.’ 


DAYBREAK. By Atice M. Bucxton, Author of ‘ Eager Heart.’ 
Crown 8vo, 58. net. 
The first ten poems in this volume have special reference tc the momentous 
hours through which the world is passing. The book also contains a new Mystery 
Play, called ‘ The Coming of Bride.’ 


THE COCKPIT OF IDOLS. By Mourret Srvart. Feap. 8vo, 
4s. t. 
, Man z the poems in this volume present the war from a woman’s point of 
view. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT. By Atrrep Hayes. Crown 8vo, 
108. net. 
A work of historical and educational value in which the author has vividly 
recreated the chief personages in the momentous struggle for English freedom 
in the 13th century. 


SEVEN AND SEVEN. By Ean Home. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
This collection of ‘‘Things Seen” affords a somewhat novel insight into 
Armageddon, based on actual experiences. 


THE SOUL OF THE SOLDIER. By Tuomas Tiptapy, 
= F., Author of ‘ The Cross at the Front.’ With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
. net. 
A chaplain’s vivid account of actual incidents touching the vital life of the 
soldier, and showing the battlefield as it is. 


LEO TOLSTOY. By Atymer Mavcpe. With 7 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
This is a J.ife of Russia’s greatest writer. Mr. Maude’s long personal friend- 
“> with Tolstoy has not prevented his independent treatment of the subject, 
traces the spiritual evolution and martyrdom of the great Russian. 


GREEK POLITICAL THEORY: PLATO AND HIS 
PREDECESSORS. By ERNEST BARKER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. emy Svo, 148. net. 

It is hoped that students will find in this work an exact and helpful account 
of the whole development of Greek political speculation down to the time of 
Plato, and that it will show how the Greeks dealt with questions by which the 
world is still agitated. 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE. By F. Marraias 
ALEXANDER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This book is concerned with all the problems of life, of education, of evolu- 
tion, with the shortcomings of civilization as indicated by the crisis of 1914 and 
the fundamentals of a new and advancing civilization. 


CLAUDE’S BOOK. By Mrs. Ketway-Bamper. With an Intro- 
ductory Letter by SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.RS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
A book of realistic and startling interest. It is the revelation to his mother 
by a young airman, killed in the war, of his new life in the next world, and it is to 
some extent a companion book to‘ Raymond,’ 


PRESENT-DAY APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By CHARLES S. MYERS, M.A., M.D., Sc.D., F.R.S., Lieut.-Col. R.A.M.C. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

This little book is written in non-technical language for all who have at heart 
the increase in our national efficiency attainable by the more systematic applica- 
tion of scientific priaciples. 


MECCANIA: THE SUPER-STATE. By Owen Grecory. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
A satire on ‘Kultur’ in the 20th century. Meccania is the Super-State, 
y, seen from a new angle of vision by an unprejudiced observer. Problems 
of vital int it to stat and politicians of all countries and es are dis- 
discussed in the light of the developments of the Meccanian Kultur. 


THE TOURNAMENT: ITS PERIODS AND PHASES. 
By R. COLTMAN CLEPHAN, F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in Colour, and 
numerous other Illustrations, anda Preface by CHARLES J. FFOULKES, 
Esq.. B.Litt,Oxon., F.S.A., Curator of the Armouries at the Tower of 
London. Royal 4to, 428. net. 

A work which has long been wanted. It provides a history of the tournament, 
~ it we descriptions of the modern revivals at Eglintoun, Earl's Court and 
russels. 


TALES OF THE SORBONNE. By Racuet Fox. Crown 8vo, 
28. 6d. net. 
A little collection of stories, written with sympathy and insight, bearing upon 


the life of students—and girl students in particular—at the Paris home of 
learning. 





THE MODERN OFFICE — ITS ORGANISATION, 
ROUTINE, AND CORRESPONDENCE. > | J, STEPHENSON; 
M.A., M.Cons (Vict)., B.Sc.(Lond.), Head of the Advanced Department, 
Business Training School, Polytechnic, W. Crowa 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 

This book is invaluable to any one contemplating a business career. It should 
be also of great value to Head Masters, as it has been prepared largely for pur- 
poses of class instruction in Business Training and Commercial Schools. 


TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT THE ZOO. By Epmocnp 
SELous, Author of ‘Tommy Smith’s Animals,’ &c. With 7 Illustrations, 
Feap. 8vo, 28. 9d. : 

A new series of these amusingly instructive and instructively amusing dis- 
courses on natural history. No better means of imparting information on the 
habits and characteristics of wild animals has ever been devised. 


FICTION 


DEADHAM HARD. By Lucas Mater, Author of ‘ The History 
of Sir Richard Calmady.’ Crown 8vo. ; 

The action of this new novel of a powerful writer who comes too seldom before 
the public covers a period of from ten to twenty years in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The scene is, for the main part, laid ina village upon the 
Hampshire Coast. 


CRUCIFIX CORNER. By C. N. and A. M. Wituamson, 
Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
The glorious battle-fields of France and Belgium are here described in the 
vivid and inimitable style of the famous authors, who received special permission 
to visit the Front from East to North. 


MIDAS & SON. By SrerHen McKenna, Author of ‘ Sonia,’ 
Crown 8vo. 

The period covered by Mr. McKenna’s new story is the two years ending with 
the day on which war was declared, the theme, the effect on a father and son of 
gigan c wealth unexpectedly acquired. Many of the figures that appeared in 

Sonia’ reappear in ‘ Midas & Son.’ « 


ALL’S WELL, BILLY! By Lavy Trovsripce. Crown 8vo. 

This is the story of two ordinary people living in an extraordinary time. 
Although they meet fiqhely they love deeply, and their story reaches a poignant 
height of emotion. It is a book of laughter and tears. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE. By H. C. Barzey, Author of ‘The 
Sea Captain.’ Crown 8vo. 
A romantic story of character and adventure set in the period of sixty years 
o. Opening dramatically in Lord Palmerston’s London, it passes to the Paris of 
apoleon UII. The enthusiasm of the time colours character and plot. 


SHOPS AND HOUSES. By Frank Swinnerron, Author of 
‘The Chaste Wife,’ ‘On the Staircase,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
A minute and ays! study of lifein an English suburban town, near 
euough to London to be the home of City men. Few recent heroes and heroines 
have been more sympathetically revealed. 


MARTIN SCHULER. By Romer Witson. Crown 8vo. 

‘Martin Schuler’ is a studyof German musical genius presented in its rela- 
tionship to modern German life. It covers the space of fifteen years, and ter- 
minates in a sensational catastrophe upon the eve of war. It isa very powerful 
book. 


THE TRIFLERS. By Freperick Orrin Bartiert, Author of 
* The Wall Street Girl.’ Crown 8vo, 63. net, _ 
Avery bright story about a yous heiress besieged with suitors—how she 
escapes one after the other and finally makes a happy marriage with the right 
man 


SPECIAL PERFORMANCES. By W. Perr Riper, Author of 
‘Top Speed.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The first half of this entertainment concerns happenings previous to '14 ; the 
second has to do with subsequent years. Both programmes will be welcomed by 
those who take an interest in the exhilarating company brought together by Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s facile pen. 


RED HERRINGS. By C. J. Curciirre Hyne, Author of ‘ Captain 
Kettle on the Warpath.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
A new collection of stories by the creator of the immortal Captain Kettle, 
who reappears in this volume with all his old vigour and masterfulness, and plays 
his part in several sensational dramas. 


THE ORCHARD OF TEARS. By 8ax Roumer, Author of 
‘The Mystery of Dr. Fu-Manchu,’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
In this very strange and striking romance the author has added a remarkable 
character to fiction in the person of the world-dreamer and idealist Paul Mario. 


TALES OF SECRET EGYPT. By Sax Roumer, Author of 
‘Dr. Fu-Manchu.’ Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
Tales of the East, full of the glamour and mystery which have made Sax 
Rohmer’s name famous. Through mosque and bazaar issue the giant shadows of 
the past—shadows of ancient sorcery. 


SAM. By E. J. Ratu, Author of ‘ Mister 44.’ Crown 8vo. 

A romance full of move’ t and h , adventure and love. Smugglers 
and revenue officers, motor launches and perilous cruises rattle through the 
pages of this book and lead to a happy close. 


JEAN OF THE LAZY A. By B. M. Bower. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
The Lazy A is a cattle ranch and Jeanis the daughterof a man wrongfully 
accused of murder. The book is full of excitement. 


THE BEASTS OF TARZAN. By Epcar Rice Burrovens, 
Author of ‘Tarzan of the wl Crown 8vo, 68. net. 
In this book we see how the wife and child of the famous Tarzan are abduc‘ed 
by his enemies. Their pursuit and rescue form a series of adventures so startling, 
exciting and hair-raising that one gasps with astonishment. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The mothod of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
correspondivg with the Dewey Decimal System, the subclasses 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbors given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association 
have marked with asterisks those works in the List which they 
consider most suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 

A dagger b>fore an author’s name indicates a cheap edition. The 
necessity cf economizing space compels us to omit comments on 
a certaio number of books, and to abridge occasionally the biblio- 
graphical descriptions. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPAEDIAS, MAGAZINES, &ec. 


** Athenzeum ” Subject Index to Periodicals, 1916. LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE. ‘ Atheneum, Bream’s Buildings, 
E.C.4; N.Y., Stevens & Brown [1918]. 12 by 10 in. 
46 pp. authors’ index, paper, 2/6 n. 016 

This list, which completes the series of Class Lists for 1916, 
contains 2} pp. of Shakespearian bibliography. A list of 
authors’ names, with the titles of the headings under which 
their contributions are entered, is annexed to the Subject 

Index. The lists for 1916 have shown marked enlargement 

on those for 1915—‘ Science and Technology,’ for instance, 

has increased from 80 to 162 pages---and the consolidated 
volume for 1915-16 will be a valuable work of reference. 

The subscription price has been raised from 2l. 2s. to 31. 3s. 

A proposal has been made to the Executive Committee of 

the Library Association that the next issues of the Class 

Lists shall cover the period 1917-18, so that the time lost in 

printing the 1916 issues may be recovered. The editors of the 

‘Index’ will be glad to receive from contributors and 

supporters their views on the proposed change, which will 

involve the temporary discontinuance of the annual volume. 


Bibliographical Society of America. Papers, vol. 11, Nos. 3-4. 

Chicago, Ill., Univ. Press (Cambridge Univ. Press), 1917. 

9} in. 78 pp. paper, 8s. 010.6 

The principal articles are ‘ Incunabula Lists: I. Herbals,’ 

‘The Chicago Literary Club,’ with a bibliography, and * The 
Shakespeare Tercentenary,’ by Prof. Tucker Brooke. 


California University. SEMICENTENNIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of California [1918]. 8 in. 75 pp. 
paper. ; 015.794 

A short account of the ‘“‘ Semicentennial Publications,” 
which consist of 54 volumes dealing with philosophy, history, 
literature and language, and mathematics and science. They 
form a monument to the scholarship of the Western University. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Bridgman (Olga). AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF ABNORMAL 
CHILDREN, with special reference to the problems of 
dependency and delinquency (Univ. of California 
Publications in Psychology, vol. 3, No. 1). Berkeley, Cal., 
Univ. Press, 1918. 10 in. 60 pp. app. paper, 65c. 136.76 

Dr. Bridgman’s monograph shows clearly that a large 
proportion of delinquent, and dependent, or morally 
unbalanced, children are mentally defective. It demonstrates, 
moreover, the effect of environment and of the characters of 
parents. 


Coleridge (Hon. Stephen), ed. Great TESTIMONY AGAINST 
Screntiric CRUELTY ; collected and educed by Hon. 8. 
Coleridge. Lane, 1918. 9 in. 78 pp. 8 pors., 3/6n. 179.4 

Mr. Coleridge cites Dr. Johnson, Carlyle, the seventh Lord 

Shaftesbury, Tennyson, and others as opponents of experi- 

mentation upon living animals. 


Guest (Flora Bigelow). Castinc our Frar. Lane, 1918. 
74 in. 95 pp., 2/6 n. 157 
Mrs. Guest sees in fear the insidious cause of most of our 
mental and moral failings and most of our unhappiness. 
Courage, faith, and hope, she urges, are the surest antidotes 
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Loyson (Paul Hyacinthe), FRANcE THE APOSTLE; AND, THE 
ETHICS OF THE WaR: three lectures delivered before the 
Royal Institution, 1916-18. Univ. of London Press 
(Hodder & Stoughton), 1918. Thin. 162 pp.,3/n. 172.4 

The first lecture was spoken in French, and has been trans- 
lated by Lady Frazer; the two on ‘ The Ethics of the War’ 
were delivered in English. They form a reasoned as well as 
eloquent defence of the principles at stake in the great struggle. 


200 RELIGION. 


Armitage (Frederick), A History or THE CoLLEcts. Weare 
& Co., 53-54 King William Street, E.C.4 [1918]. 74 in. 
154 pp. il. index, 4/6 n. 264.036 
_ A useful summary of information relating to the collects 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 


Bell (Charles Carlyle). Gop’s Peace. Weils Gardner [1918]. 

7 in. 161 pp., 3/ n. 252.4 

Eight papers treating of the desolation of strife, the Peace 
of God, fellowship, and kindred subjects. 


*Bible. THe Book or DrvuTeROoNoMY IN THE REVISED 
VERSION ; introd. and notes by Sir George Adam Smith 
(Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges). Cambridge, 
Univ. Press, 1918. 6}in. 518 pp. app. index, 6/6n. 222.15 

In the long introduction and voluminous commentaries the 
author has endeavoured to do justice to recent research on 
problems connected with Deuteronomy, and by the light thus 
afforded to revise the conclusions of earlier critics. 


Briggs (J. H.). IN THE East ArricaA War Zone. C.M.S., 
1918. 7} in. 88 pp. 12 iL, 1/3 n. 283.67 


Mr. Briggs, who has written this account of the C.M.S. work 
in German East Africa, was one of the missionaries interned, 
along with other British subjects, in May, 1915. They 
regained their freedom when the Belgians captured Tabora in 
September, 1916. 


*Clutton-Brock (Arthur), Srupres rn CHRISTIANITY. Con- 
stable [1918]. 8 in. 168 pp., 4/6 n. 230.4 
The failure both of those who accept Christianity and of 
those who do not, says Mr. Clutton-Brock, is that neither 
attain to, or even hope for, a harmony of intellect and emotion. 
His thoughtful book will be eagerly read by many. 


Coffin (Henry Sloane). In a Day or Socrat REBUILDING: 
lectures on the ministry of the Church (Lyman Beecher 
Lectureship on Preaching, series 44). New Haven, Conn., 
Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 1918. 8 in. 222 pp. boards, 
4/6 n. 251 

Though these lectures were spoken to American ministers, 
they will be welcomed by many on this side of the Atlantic 
who wish to see a new world arise from the ashes of the present 
conflict. Dr. Coffin recognizes that the present social order is 

“unfraternal and often glaringly unjust,’ and that con se 

quently “‘ the Church belongs in the party of protest” ; he 

urges that all Christian duties apply to nations as well as 
individuals, and that countries must be moral in their dealings 
with weaker and backward nations; and he appeals to 

Christians to cultivate a feeling of fellowship and brotherhood. 


*Dempsey (T.). THe DeretpHic OrRaAc te: its early history, 
influence, and fall ; pref. note by R. S. Conway. Ozford, 
Blackwell, 1918. 8 in. 223 pp. apps. bib. index, 6/n. 292 

The pre-Apolline cults at Delphi, with which were associated 
mantic methods akin to those of modern spiritualism ; the 
long history of the Oracle, the cause of the Pythia’s inspira- 
tion, and the nature and limitations of the pan-Hellenic 
influence exercised, are among the subjects discussed. 


Machen (Arthur), War AND THE CHRISTIAN FaituH. Skeffing- 
ton, 1918. 6} in. 62 pp., 2/n. 231.8 


The author’s main conclusion is that many things exist, such 
as the mysteries of life and death, in which, though we do not 
understand them, we must acquiesce in the absence of complete 
knowledge. 


. Montefiore (Claude G.). Lisrrart Jupatsm ; and other essays. 
Macmillan, 1918. 8 in. 339 pp., 6/ n. 296 
Essays dealing with Libera] Judaism in relation to the Old 
and New Testaments, Rabbinical literature, Hellenism, and 
democracy. 


Reeman (Edmund Henry). Do Wr NEED A NEw IDEA oF 
Gop? Hurst & Blackett,1918. 8in. 160pp.,3/6n. 231 
The author considers that a reinterpretation of life and a 
restatement of religious belief are needed in the light of 
democratic “ outreach and impulse,’ and he discusses various 
conceptions of God 
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Spearing (Edward), Ture PATRIMONY OF THE RoMAN CHURCH 
IN THE TIME OF GREGORY THE GREAT; ed. by Evelyn M. 
Spearing. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1918. 8 in. 166 pp. 
app. bib. index, 6/ n. 282 

Mr. Spearing, who was killed in action on Sept. 11, 1916, at 
the age of 26, intended his monograph to cover the first six 
centuries A.D., but left it incomplete. The growth, govern- 
ment, and organization of the patrimony, the relations of 

Church and State during the fifth and sixth centuries, the 

financial system of the patrimony, the mode of collection of 

the revenue, and the expenditure of the income, are the 
principal subjects considered. 


*Thompson (Silvanus Phillips). A Not ImpossisLeE RELIGION. 
Lane, 1918. 7} in. 351 pp. index, 6/ n. 230 
The great physicist who wrote this book was convinced that 
Christianity consists in a healthy and helpful life after the 
pattern shown by Christ, that constructive thought is more 
needed than destructive criticism, and that religious teaching 
must have regard to the spiritual needs of man and to the 
immediate intuitions of the Divine in the soul. 


La Vie Catholique dans la France contemporaine. Paris, 
Comité Catholique de Propagande Francaise a I’ Etranger 
(Bloud & Gay), 1918. 8 in. 545 pp. paper, 6fr. 282.44 

This volume is not polemical, but embodies a series of articles, 
by the Bishop of Chalons and others, setting forth facts which 

are considered to show that there is at the present time a 

renascence of Christianity, especially Catholic Christianity, in 

the general life of the French nation. 


Washburn (William Ives). THe Hoty Sprrir: a layman’s 
conception. Putnam, 1918. 7} in. 143 pp., 5/n. 231.3 

In this endeavour to quicken a sense of the honour due to 
the Holy Spirit the author, who is a member of the New York 
Bar, places before his readers “‘a succession of somewhat 
desultory thoughts which, collectively, may be termed a 


“ Conception.’ ” 
300 SOCIOLOGY. 


*Angell (Norman). THe Poriticat ConpITIONS oF ALLIED 
Success: a plea for the protective union of the demo- 
cracies. Putnam, 1918. 7in. 380 pp., 7/6 n. 341.1 

The author discusses the international policy of President 

Wilson, and urges that for the consolidation of the “‘ stratified 

Western democracies,’ as well as for the democratization of 

Germany in foreign affairs, there must be a “‘ Legislature of the 

Peoples, not a Council of the States.’’ 


Campagnac (E. T.). ELEMENTS or RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS 
Teacuinc. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1918. 74 in. 
138 pp., 3/ n. 377.1 
In these lectures the Professor of Education in the University 
of Liverpool urges upon teachers the necessity of recognizing 
that their main function is “ to rediscover, and to restore to 
its just authority, Religion,’ and he thoughtfully discusses 
the nature of religion. 
Corbett (Sir Julian). Ture LEAGUE or NATIONS AND FREEDOM 
oF THE Seas. Milford, 1918. 74 in. 15 pp. paper, 3d. n. 
341.1 
The author shows that freedom of the seas already exists in 
times of peace, but that the phrase is now generally used to 
mean the abolition of the right to capture private property 
afloat. This would largely cripple naval Powers in war-time 
while leaving military Powers unaffected, and would seriously 
hinder a League of Nations in coercing a recalcitrant Power 
by applying a sea interdict. He therefore argues that 
‘freedom of the seas’’ in this sense should not form part of 
the programme of those who desire to establish an effective 
League of Nations. 


Cornish (Vaughan), THe Srratrecic GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
GREAT Powrrs. Philip, 1918. 74in. 122 pp. app. maps, 
index, paper, 2/n. 355.47 

The author’s aim has been to consider geographical facts in 
the light of the axiom, “ Concentration of forces is the keynote 

of strategy.”’ 2 

Furniss (H. Sanderson), Hilton (John), and Mallon (J. J.). Tue 
STATE AND INDUSTRY DURING THE WAR, AND AFTER 
(Reorganisation of Industry Series, 4). Oxford, Ruskin 
Coll., 1918. 8} in. 84 pp. limp cloth, 1/ n. 323.33 

This volume is a report of the proceedings at the national 
conference of working-class associations held at Manchester, 
under the auspices of Ruskin College, on May 10 and 11 last. 

The first paper, ‘The State and the Citizen,’ was by Mr. 

Sanderson Furniss, the Principal of Ruskin College; the 

second, ‘ The State and the Producer,’ by Mr. John Hilton of 
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the Garton Foundation ; and the third, ‘The State and the 
- pomne-g by Mr. J. J. Mallon of the National Anti-Sweating 
ague. 


Gollancz (Victor) and Somervell (David). Poxiricat Epucation 
at A Pusiic Scnoor. Collins [1918]. 8 in. 137 pp. app., 
3/6 n. 373.42 
That the public school must be preserved, but revolutionized, 
is one of the main propositions set forth in this book. Although 
“reactionary often in effect,’ the public schools, with the 
older Universities, ‘‘ stand almost alone in a commercial age 
of 5 per cent loans as being in the ultimate intention liberal 
and humane.” As “ the staple diet of education ’’ the classics 
“are doomed,” the authors declare, and one of the reforms 
they suggest is the substitution of political education for 
classical. . 


Henderson (Rt. Hon. Arthur), THe LEAGUE or NATIONS AND 
Lasour. Milford,1918. 74in. 13 pp. paper, 3d.n. 341.1 
The author states that in the establishment of a League of 
Nations Labour sees the hope of deliverance for all peoples 
from the severest economic pressure, and from heavy burdens 
of taxation to maintain large armies and navies. The organiza- 
tion of such a League will be a “‘ dramatic declaration of the 
fact that the peoples of the world form one family.’’ 


Hibbert (W. Nembhard). InreRNATIoNnAL Privare LAw; or, 
THE Conriict or Laws. Univ. of London Press, 1918. 
9 in. 288 pp. app. 3 indexes, 10/6 n. 341.5 
Domicil, residence, nationality, and jurisdiction are dealt 
with in part 1; the ‘ Law of Things’ constitutes the subject- 
matter of part 2; in part 3 the author discusses the ‘ Law of 
Persons’; and ‘Criminal Law,’ followed by an appendix 
treating of ‘Temporary War Emergency Legislation of 
International Importance,’ will be found in part 4. 


*Hobbs (A. O.) and Ogden (F. J.). A Gurtpre To THE ReEpRn- 

SENTATION OF THE PEOPLE Act, 1918. Butterworth, 1918. 

10 in. 196 pp. index, paper, 8/6 n. 324.1 

The authors describe the Act as the most comprehensive 

measure of electoral reform passed by a British Parliament. 

It is estimated that by its means six million women will become 

Parliamentary electors. In the Guide the provisions bearing 

on each subject covered by the Act are brought together, and 
an elaborate index is included. 


India. INDIAN ConsTITUTIONAL REFORMS: THE MOoNTAGU- 
CHELMSFORD Proposais. (For the India Office) Murray, 
1918. 8} in. 53 pp. paper, 6d. n. 354.54 

The Secretary of State for India deserves thanks for having 
authorized the publication of this brief version of the important 
report recommending great constitutional changes in India. 


Ireland. Tur Nationau UNIVERSITY Or IRELAND : CALENDAR 
FOR 1918, Dublin, Thom, 1918. 8 in. 605 pp. 378.415 


Keay (Frank Ernest), Ancient INDIAN EpvucATION: an 
inquiry into its origin, development, andideals. Milford, 
1918. 74 in. 191 pp. bibliog. index, 4/6 n. 370.934 

The author discusses ancient Brahmanic, Buddhist, and 

Mohammedan education, the education of special classes of 
the community, and popular elementary education in early 
times. With regard to the present rapid spread of education 
in India, the author, who has for several years been a mis- 
sionary at Jubbulpore, believes that ‘‘ any attempt to foist 
even the most satisfactory of European systems of education 
upon India would be foredoomed to failure.” 


Kenyon (Sir Frederic George), ed. Epucation, ScrenTIFIC 
AND HUMANE: a report of the proceedings of the Council 
for Humanistic Studies. Murray, 1917. 84 in. 32 pp. 
paper, 6d. n. 373 

In this pamphlet are set forth the resolutions drawn up by 

the Conference held in June, 1916, between representatives 
of the Classical, English, Geographical, Historical, and Modern 
Language Associations, and the text of the resolutions adopted 
at the Conference in January, 1917, between the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Education of the Board of Scientific Societies 
(initiated by the Royal Society) and the Council for Humanistic 
Studies. The organizations represented agreed in deprecating 
early specialization, recognized the importance of opening the 
doors of all subjects to all pupils, and admitted that more time 
must be found for the teaching of natural science at many of 
the older and more famous schools, and that this time must be 
obtained at the expense of the classics, 
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Laun (Rudolf), Dre INTERNATIONALISIERUNG DER MEERENGEN 
UND KANALE: Bericht, erstattet an die neutrale Kon- 
ferenz in Stockholm, nebst einem Vertragsentwurf. The 
Hague, Nijhoff, 1918, 94in. 180 pp. apps. paper, 3 fl. 341.1 

The author, a professor at Vienna, has compiled this work 
at the request of the 1916 Stockholm Conference. In it he 
discusses the question of the future internationalization of 
straits or canals connecting separate sea domains, such as the 

Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, the Straits of Gibraltar, and 

the Panama and Suez Canals ; and makes various proposals, 


Macara (Sir Charles Wright), Soctan anp InpuUsTRIAL 
Rerorm. Manchester, Sherratt & Hughes, 1918. 7} in. 
215 pp. 4 apps. index, 5/ 331.1 
The author of these essays has been a leader of the cotton 
industry for many years. e is strongly in favour of Industrial 
Councils as enabling the voice of Labour to become articulate, 
recognizes the need for improvement in the general condition 
of the workers, and wishes Capital and Labour to settle their 
differences, and organize, not for industrial war, but for peace 
at home, as he considers that Germany will return to her policy 
of ‘‘ peaceful penetration” as soon as the War is ended. He 
praises the work of the Cotton Control Board, and thinks that 
its activities should be continued after the War. 


McBain (Howard Lee). AmeRkIcAN Crry PROGRESS AND THE 
Law (Columbia University Lectures). .N.Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press (Milford), 1918. 8 in. 277 pp. table of cases, 
index, 6/6 n. 352.073 

The author, who is Professor of Municipal Science in 

Columbia University, devotes himself principally to an 
examination of legal principles, and endeavours to show in 
what respects the law facilitates or obstructs a city in its 
efforts to find a solution of its problems, such as town-planning, 
the municipal ownership of public utilities, or the provision of 
municipal recreation. 


Milford Haven (Louis Alexander Mountbatten, Marquess of), 
THE Royat Navy, 1815—1915 (Rede Lecture). Cam- 
bridge, Univ. Press, 1918. 8 in. 48 pp., 2/6n. 359.09 

A brief sketch of naval development during the past century 
by a former First Sea Lord. 


Petre (M. D.). Democracy at THE Cross-Roaps. Fisher 
Unwin [1918]. 7} in. 125 pp., 4/6 n. 335.5 
Asking the question whether fi man society can be run on 
principles of love and mutual help, instead of those of rivalry 
and competition, the author answers that, ‘‘ if such a conception 
be a vain and idle dream, then much of the talk we have held 
during this war would have to be classed as mere cant and 
pretence.” Miss Petre says, “‘ Our greatest spokesman in all 
these matters has been the American President’’ ; but it is 
suggested that the President seems “ too much to identify the 
democratization with the humanization of society.’ Coupled 
with the claims of the representatives of the working classes 
for higher wages or less work, the author remarks that we want 
to hear “‘ a demand on their own party to make high use of 
these advantages.” 


The Prussian Lash in Africa: the story of German rule in 
Africa; by Africanus. Hodder & Stoughton, 1918. 

74 in. 143 pp., 2/6 n. 325.6 
The author contrasts the British policy of humanity to the 
natives, and the German system of rule by fear. He vigorously 
combats the idea of an Internationalized African State, on the 
ground that there cannot be a partnership in Africa between 
England and Germany, because “the two countries follow 
opposite ideals and conflicting policies.” He gives terrible 
accounts of German ill-treatment of the natives in East Africa. 


Rowntree (B. Seebohm). THe Human Neeps oF Lasovr. 
Nelson, 1918. 7 in. 168 pp. apps. index, 3/6n. 331.214 
The purpose of the book is to state certain facts and con- 
siderations in order to show what incomes families of different 
size should receive if they are to secure the necessaries of a 
healthy life. The main result of a searching investigation is 
that a family of five (man, woman, and three children) required 
a minimum of 35s. 3d. with prices as in July, 1914. 


Truc (Gonzague). D’uNE ORGANISATION INTELLECTUELLE DU 
Pays. Paris, Bossard, 1918. 6} in. 113 pp. paper, 
2fr. 40. 373.44 

The author suggests profound modifications in French 
primary education, and strongly criticizes what he regards 
as defects in the higher education at the Lycée and the 

Faculté. He also advocates reforms by which “ free” 

intellectual forces may be more satisfactorily utilized in the 

service of the Republic. On p. 51 the ex-Premier of Great 

Britain is referred to as “‘ Lord” Asquith. 
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Somervell (Robert David B.). Tse Furune or Pusiic ScHooL 

Epucation. Milford, 1918. 84 in 29 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 

373.42 

The author discusses the deficiencies of the education now 

given in public schools and at the older Universities, and 
proposes various improvements. 


United States of America. Hours or WorRK AS RELATED TO 
OvutTPpuT AND HEALTH OF WoRKERS: Boot AND SHOE 
InpustRY (Research Report 7). Boston, Mass., National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1918. 9 in. 83 pp. app., $1. 

331.81 


An elaborate report based on returns from factories in 17 
States employing 98,179 workpeople. The object was to 
ascertain the actual effects of changes in hours, and not to 
attack or defend a workday of any specific length. 


*Weatherly (Lionel A.). A Prea ror THE INSANE: the case 
for reform in the care and treatment of mental diseases. 
Grant Richards, 1918. 9 in. 238 pp. app., 10/6n. 347.1 

Dr. Weatherly has had over forty years’ experience of mental 
cases. He points out how the treatment of incipient insanity 
is hindered by legal obstacles, and lays great stress on the 
importance of substituting notification of early cases for the 
present method of certification, which is cumbrous and in 
many instances injurious. 


Withers (Hartley), Tue Bustness or Finance. Murray, 
1918. 74 in. 243 pp. index, 6/ n. 336 
The provision of currency, credit, capital, company capital, 
the manufacture and marketing of securities, finance and the 
Government, international currency, and investment abroad, 
are clearly discussed in this very readable work. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 
Ceppi (Mare), Easiest Frencu Reaper. Bell, 1918. 7 in. 
110 pp. questionnaire, vocab. il., 1/6 n. 448.6 


Guyon (Charles) and Thomas (Georges). Nouveaux Récirs 
HEROIQUES; ed. by Marc Ceppi. Bell, 1918. 7} in. 
125 pp. vocab. il., 1/9 n. 448.7 


*Hoare (Alfred). A SHornr Iranian Dictionary: vol. I, 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH; abridged from the author's larger 
dictionary. Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1918. 84 in. 471 pp. 
limp cloth, 9/ n. 453 

The dictionary from which this is abridged came out in 

1915, and its merits are well known. In the prefatory 

matter are included sections on accentuation and the con- 

jugation of verbs and a list of abbreviations. 


Kittson (E. Creagh). THrory AND PRacTICE OF LANGUAGE 
TEACHING, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FRENCH AND 
GeRMAN. Milford, 1918. 74 in. 200 pp. apps. bibliog., 
4/n. 407 

The author considers that any satisfactory book on method 
must begin with the study of linguistic phenomena from the 
point of view both of the linguist and the psychologist. 

‘What is Language?’ ‘The Science of Grammar,’ ‘ Speech- 

Sounds,’ ‘Fluency,’ and ‘The Place of Modern Languages 

in a System of National Education’ are discussed. 


Macaulay (Thomas Babington, Lord). Lire or JOHNSON ; 
ed., with introd. and notes, by John Downie (Annotated 
English Texts). Blackie, 1918. 7 in. 128 pp. notes, 
1/6 n. 428.8 


*Macdonell (Arthur Anthony). A Vepic READER For STUDENTS. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1917. 74 in. 295 pp. introd. 
vocab. index, 8/6 n. 491.2 

The author infends this Reader to be a companion to his 

‘Vedic Grammar for Students.’ It contains thirty hymns of 

the Rigveda in the original Samhité and Pada texts, with 

transliteration, translation, and notes. 


Ordway (Edith B.). Synonyms anp ANnTONyMS: an alpha- 
betical list of words in common use grouped with others 
of similar and opposite meaning. Harrap, 1918. 84 in. 
279 pp., 7/6 n. 424 

This is much more selective than Roget’s useful ‘ The- 
saurus,’ and is arranged on the plan of well-known key-words, 
not of abstract and generic terms. The nature of the selection 
may be gauged by the fact that such words as rebuke, chide, 
checkmate, mate (verb), mock, excel, are omitted. 


*Postgate (John Percival) and Vince(C.A.). THe New Latin 
Primer. Cassell [1918]. 7} in. 228 pp. index, 3/ nm. 475 
First published in 1888, revised in 1890, and since repeatedly 
reprinted, Prof. Postgate’s ‘ New Latin Primer’ is now before 
us in a revised edition embracing numerous improvements. 
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500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Bishop (T. B.). Evoturion CririctsEp. Oliphants, and 
Scripture Union [1918]. 74 in. 356 pp. 5 apps. glos. 
bib. indexes, 3/6 n. 575 

The author calls in question the validity of the generally 
accepted theory of evolution, and combats the doctrine of 
man’s animal origin, supporting his contentions by citations 
from various writers. 


Pope (William Jackson). THe Furure or PurRE AND APPLIED 
CHEMISTRY: Presidential Address at the annual general 
meeting of the Chemical Society on March 21], 1918. 
The Society, 1918. 8} in. 12 pp. paper. 540.4 

Great Britain, remarks Prof. Pope, has become since 1914 

a larger producer of explosive, pharmaceutical, and other 

essential chemical materials than Germany; but the total 

capital here employed in the organic dye industry is only 
between four and five million pounds, while the capitalization 
of the German coal-tar colour firms is ten times as great. 

He lays emphasis upon the need for drastic reforms in the 

education of the new generation, and urges thai scientific 

workers should be far better remunerated than at present. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 

Abbott (E. C.). THe Scrence or HeEAttH AND HomE- 
MAKING (Science of Everyday Life Series). Bell {1918}. 
7} in. 318 pp., 3/6 n. 613.02 
Deals with such topics as breathing, exercise, food, digestion, 
germs and infectious diseases, household management, and 
clothing. The volume is intended as a “ preliminary science 
course for the first two years of a High School and Secondary 

School, and the last two of an Elementary School.” 


Aeropianes and Aero Engines: an introduction to the study 
of flight in simple language for the man in the street ; 
by Avion. Pearson, 1918. 74 in. 158 pp. 44 il. index, 
2/6 n. 629.17 

This book will teach the ordinary man much that he 
would like to know about aeroplanes. 


Beckett (Mrs. Edwin). Fruit Borrtinc AND PRESERVING : 

practical and homely recipes. ‘Country Life’ {1918}. 

7 in. 31 pp. paper, 9d. n. 664.8 

Mrs. Beckett is an expert,and has written articles on this 

subject in The Garden ; in fact, this timely little guide is based 

thereon. It deals with utensils, materials, and the best 
methods, is businesslike, and thoroughly up-to-date. 


Huot (Louis) and Voivenel (Paul), Le Cararp. Paris, 

Grasset, 1918. 74 in, 308 pp. il. paper, 3 fr.50. 616.8 

A careful study, by two French army doctors, of various 

nerve-troubles occurring among soldiers—neurasthenia and 

the like. The term “ cafard,”’ which is vulgarly applied to 

the cockroach, is used in reference to the grouped symptoms 
of these distressing maladies. 


The Welsh Housing and Development Year-Book, 1918; ed. 
by Edgar L. Chappell. Cardiff, Welsh Housing Assoc., 
38 Charles St. [1918]. 94 in. 142 pp. paper, 1/6n. 643.2 
The Welsh Housing and Development Association is to be 
commended for its activity. Mr. Lleufer Thomas leads off 
with ‘The Regional Planning of Wales, Miss E. P. Hughes 
considers ‘Housing Problems from the Standpoint of a 
Woman, and the housing question after the War is treated 
in several articles discussing special aspects of the subject. 


*West (Edward). HomesTeapiInc: Two Pratric Srasons. 
Fisher Unwin[1918]. 8 in. 302 pp. il. index, 10/6n. 630.9 
This record of the experiences of two settlers in Saskat- 
chewan is full of information pleasantly conveyed, and should 
be useful to persons who contemplate settling in Canada 
and wish to have some knowledge of Canadian agricultural 
and social life, as well as the business life of townships in the 


Dominion. 

700 FINE ARTS. 

Kennington (Eric). Bririsnh Artists at THE FRONT: 4, Eric 
KENNINGTON ; introds. by Campbell Dodgson and C. E. 
Montague. ‘ Country Life’ [1918]. 123 by 94 in. 42 pp. 
17 pl. por. paper, 5/ n. 741 

Mr. Kennington could scarcely be excelled as a delineator 
of the British soldier at the front. The drawing and colouring, 
accurate portrayal of types, and representation of the hetero- 
geneous elements making up the environment of our men, are 
in many respects remarkable. Certain of the compositions, 
such as No. 16, ‘A Ward in a C.C.S., are in conception and 

treatment reminiscent of Diirer. Others, of which No. 17, 

‘A Gas Patient,’ is an example, are painful in their realism. 

All are works of a master. 
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Shrewsbury (H. W.). Tae Visions or AN Artist: studies 
in G. F. Watts, R.A., with verse interpretations. C. H. 
Kelly [1918]. 9 in. 187 pp. 21 il. por., 7/6 n. 759.2 

The aim of the author is to enable young students to appre- 
ciate some of the allegorical pictures of the great artist, and 
he hopes that teachers in both day and Sunday schools may 
find his book useful. Good reproductions, in Vandyck photo- 
gravure, accompany the text. | 

780 MUSIC. 

Chopin (Francois Frédéric), InrropucTIoNn ; AND PoLONAISE 
BRILLANTE ; for violoncello and piano (Op. 3). Augener 
[1918]. 4/n. 787.3 

Hull (A. Eaglefield) Cyrin Scorr, Composer, Porr, anp 
PHILOSOPHER. Kegan Paul. See 920 Brocrapuy. 780.9 

Jephson (Frank). Dear GotpeN Days; words by P. J. 


O'Reilly. Novello [1918]. 2/ n. 784.3 
Lind (Gustave). THe Brack Iris. Spring TaLes. Augener 
[1918]. 2/n. and 2/6 n. 786.47 


Liszt (Franz). J. S. Bacu’s OrGAN FANTASIA AND FuGuE 
IN E MINOR. PRELUDE AFTER J. S. BAcH. Augener 


[1918]. 3/n. and 1/n. 786.42 
Lloyd (Charles Harford), Toccara. Moro PeErpervo. 
Augener [1918]. 2/n. each. 786.47 
MacCunn (Hamish). Two Scorrisn Scenes: IN THE GLEN; 


IN THE INGLENEUK. Augener [1918]. 2/n. each. 786.47 

Tschaikovsky (Peter Iliich), VArrtarions suR UN THEME 

Rococo (Op. 33) ; violoncello and piano. Augener [1918]. 

6/ n. 787.3 
790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 

Ionides (Cyril) and Atkins (J. B.).§ A FLoarinc Home; with 
illustrations by Arnold Bennett. Chatto & Windus, 
1918. 9} in. 216 pp. app. gloss., 12/6 n. 797 

This book, in which Mr. Arnold Bennett makes his first 
appearance as an illustrator, will be attractive to lovers of 
the Essex estuaries, and students of the East Anglian dialect. 

It also shows that life in an old sailing barge may be pleasant 

and full of variety. 

800 LITERATURE. 

*Bennett (Enoch Arnold). Ture Tirte: a comedy in three 
acts. Chatto & Windus, 1918. 74 in. 138 pp., 3/6 n. 822.9 

Mr. Bennett here turns aside from more serious satire and 
from life in a barge to write a skit on the recent agitation 
against the bestowal of titles for party service and its failure. 

It is rather a farce than a comedy; but the witty dialogue 

is packed with sayings that hit the mark. 

Bruce (Harold Lawton). Vo.Lrarre ON THE ENGLISH STAGE 
(Univ. of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
vol. 8, No. 1). Berkeley, Cal., Univ. Press, 1918. 10 in. 
152 pp. app. bibliogs. paper, $1.59. 842.56 

English interest in Voltaire was intense during the eighteenth 
century, and many adaptations of his plays were seen in 

London theatres. Twelve writers, according to Dr. Bruce, 

had a hand in these adaptations, critical analyses of which 

are supplied. 

*Trent (William Peterfield), and others, eds. A History or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, vol. 1 (supplementary to *'The 
Cambridge History of English Literature’). Cambridge, 
Univ. Press, 1918. 9 in. 603 pp. bib. index, 15/n. 810.9 

This covers the ground from the early travellers, explorers, 
theologians, philosophers, and others, to Emerson, each 
section being handled by a special authority. The work is 
excellently done; there are no gaps or abrupt transitions ; 
and the whole is reinforced with a comprehensive bibliography 
extending to 204 pp It will be completed in two more 


volumes. 

POETRY. 

Allen (Daphne), ed. A Gartanp or Love; from Herrick 
and other poets of the seventeenth century; gathered, 
and presented with some of her drawings, by Daphne 
Allen. Headley Bros., 1918. 7}in. 31 pp.il.,1/n. 821.9 


Anderson (David). EpirH Cavett; and other poems. Long- 


mans, 1918. 7} in. 88 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
Blair (Wilfrid). Herss or Grace. Oxford, Blackwell, 1918. 
7 in. 16 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 


A Book of Poems for the Blue Cross Fund (to help horses in 
War-Time). Jarrolds {1917}. 96 pp. boards, 3/n. 821.9 


Burton (John Francis), Tue Quest or New Lire: sonnets, 
lyrics, and ballads of war and peace, 1914-1917. The 
Author, 120 Newington Green Road, N.1 [1917]. 74 in. 
56 pp. paper, 1/ 821.9 
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Darling (W. Rus). Tae Etr; and other poems. Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, Hodge & Co., 1918. 84 by 7 in. 64 pp. 
front. boards, 2/6 n._ . 821.9 

The author’s favourite theme is love, and the title-piece and 
other verses embody some happily phrased lines. In ‘ Reveillé, 

1914,’ and ‘ Pro Patria, however, there is another note. 


Direks (Helen). Finpine. Chatto & Windus, 1918. 7 in. 
96 pp. bds., 2/6 n. 821.9 
Some originality peeps forth in the author’s work, especially 
in certain of her vers libres. ‘The Laugher, ‘ Eve,’ and 
‘Morning Service’ deserve mention. 


Ellis (Frank). ‘“‘ SomEWHERE IN FRANCE”’ ; and other poems. 
J. W. Frings, Lennox House, Howard Street, W.C.2, 1918. 
64 in. 88 pp. paper, 1/3 n. 821.9 
Hudson (William Henry). Vicrork Huco anp urs PoErTRy: 
Harrap, 1918. 6} in. 176 pp. por., 1/6 n. 841.78 
The deceased author analyses the political, social, and other 
views held by the poet at different stages of his career, and 
discusses their influence upon his work. 


If I goes West! by a Tommy. Harrap, 1918. 
boards, 2/6 n. 

The pieces in this slim volume number less than a score, 
but “ quality, not quantity,” is presumably a motto of the 
author; and as a whole the collection is decidedly good. 
Of special merit are ‘A Prayer’ and ‘ The Game—1916.’ 


Kendall (Guy). THe Cai; and other poems. Chapman & 
Hall, 1918. 74 in. 64 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 
A high tone of sincerity, combined with good craftsman- 
ship, is displayed in Mr. Kendall’s verse. Particularly 
appealing is the piece ‘To my Pupils, gone before their Day.’ 
Leboucq (René). Novus, tes Petits....Paris, Grasset, 1918. 
74 in. 120 pp. paper, 3 fr. 841.9 
Contemplative and descriptive verse, much of which reflects 
the gravity of the present times. ‘Un Village,’ ‘Il neige 
sur les Ruines,’ and ‘ Soir d’Hiver’ are graceful pieces. 


Lloyd (Bertram), ed. PorMs WRITTEN DURING THE GREAT 

War, 1914-18: an anthology. Allen & Unwin [1918]. 

7 in. 112 pp. bibliog. index of writers, boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 

This anthology includes verses by “‘ A. E.,’’ Miss Eva Gore- 

Booth, Miss Iris Tree, and Messrs. Israel Zangwill, J. C. 

Squire, and Laurence Housman. The prevailing tone is one 
of protest against the glamour of war. . 


Mackintosh (Ewart Alan). War, THE LIBERATOR; and other 
pieces; with a memoir. Lane, 1918. 74 in. 156 pp., 
5/n. 821.9 

‘A Highland Regiment,’ by Lieut. Mackintosh (who was 
killed on Nov. 21, 1917), is known to many lovers of verse 
expressive of Scottish feeling. In the present volume, 
especially in the play entitled ‘The Remembered Gods,’ and 
in ‘ War, the Liberator,’ we find much that is notable. 


Mason (John). THe VatiteEy or Dreams. E. MacDonald 
[1918]. 7 in. 61 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 
Capt. Mason’s verse is generally marked by serenity and 
smoothness. His love for Britain shines forth in ‘My 
Country,’ ‘ Sons of a Nation,‘ and other pieces. 


Maynard (Theodore). Fotty; and other poems. H. 

MacDonald [1918]. 74 in. 94 pp. boards, 5/ n. 821.9 

‘A New Canterbury Tale,’ ‘ Laughter,’ and the * Drinking 

Song’ show Mr. Maynard at his best, and that is very good. 
Gay and serious moods are both reflected in this volume. 


Myron (Paul), Bucte RuymMes FROM FRANCE; AND THE 

Suip Players’ CoMEDY, ‘ Tuts SIDE OF FRANCE.’ Chicago, 

Ill., Mid-Nation Publishers, 1918. 74 in. 138 pp. il., $1. 

811.5 

These war-verses possess swing and “go,” and display 

considerable variety of style and metre ; and pieces such as 

‘The Angelus in Flanders,’ ‘On the lovely Lys,’ and ‘ Sweet 

Spice and Ointment’ show that the writer responds to the 

appeal of the less material side of life. M. Frangois Olivier 
is responsible for the illustrations. 


*Newbolt (Sir Henry). Sr. Georcr’s Day; and other poems. 
Murray, 1918. 64 in. 47 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
The author has by no means fallen short of his finest Tyrteean 
style in these heroic ballads, chanties, epitaphs, and other 
poems, among which is a masque, ‘The Fourth of August,’ 
containing some good blank verse. Two chanties, * The 
King’s Highway’ and ‘ A Chanty of the Emden,’ are tuneful 
and rousing. The loftiest levels are reached in * Sacramentum 
Supremum’ and ‘ The Song of the Guns at Sea’; the latter 
is a magnificent piece. 


74 in. 47 pp. 
821.9 
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Sigerson (Dora), Mrs. Clement Shorter. Tue Sap YEaArs. 
Constable, 1918. 8 in. 91 pp. por., 5/ n. 821.9 
This posthumous garnering of Mrs. Shorter’s latest verse 
is prefaced by ‘ A Tribute and some Memories’ by Katharine 
Tynan. The poems are the reflections of a heart 
oppressed by the sorrow of the last four years. 


Smith (Geoffrey Bache). A Sprinc Harvest. E. MacDonald 
[1918]. 74 in. 78 pp. boards, 3/6 n. 821.9 
Good taste, careful diction, and scholarly touches charac- 
terize these verses by Lieut. Bache Smith, some of which are 
stated to have been written as early as 1910. The final 
version of ‘The Burial of Sophocles’ was sent home from the 
trenches. 


Titterton (W. R.). Guns anp Gurrars. Palmer & Hayward 
[1918]. 7} in. 95 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 
‘“Drum-Taps, ‘London Lyrics, ‘Inscriptions, and ‘A 
Masquerade’ are the titles under which Mr. Titterton has 
grouped these four series of verses. ‘The Tale of True 
Thomas,’ ‘Out at Grass,’ and ‘To Richard Middleton’ are 
among the more noteworthy pieces. 


Whitworth (Geoffrey), Farner Noau; and other fancies. 
Chatto & Windus, 1918. 7 in. 76 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
Ancient as is the theme of the dramatic title-piece, the 
author treats it with originality; and some of the other 
compositions are refreshingly unconventional. 


Williams (Eliot Crawshay). THe GurreR AND THE STARS. 
E. MacDonald, 1918. 7} in. 86 pp. boards, 5/n. 821.9 
Much of Capt. Crawshay Williams’s verse was written in 
Egypt, and some of it in Persia. That the writer is a thinker, 
<r interested in social betterment, is evident from many of 
his lines. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


Baker (Arthur E.). A SHAKESPEARE DicTIONARY: part I, 
oi. JULIUS CHsar; part 2, As You Like Ir. Taunton, 
4.2 4, E. Baker (1917). 104 in. pp. 32, 33-68, paper, 1/9 n. 
i<\ and 1/6 n. 822.33 
* This is more of an alphabetical commentary than a dic- 
tionary, and gives accounts of the chief characters, explana- 
tions of phrases, names, allusions, &c., with references ; there 
are concise prefaces. The information thus brought together 
will be useful to elementary students. 


Shakespeare (William). ANrony AND CLEOPATRA; ed. by 
F. Allen (Tutorial Shakespeare). Clive [1918]. 7 in. 
256 pp. biog.-pref. introd. selections from Plutarch, 
index to notes, 2/ 822.33 


FICTION. 


Benson (Edward Frederic) Up anp Down. Hutchinson, 
1918. 74 in. 256 pp., 6/ n. 

Two friends are idly busy, enjoying life in the Bay of Naples, 
when the assassination at Serajevo changes the course of 
history. One of them feels himself impelled to enlist, while 
the other takes up war work in London. Thus we have keen 
analyses of the hopes and fears excited by the varying phases 
of the War, intermixed with free-and-easy disquisitions 
upon the things of the spirit and survival after death. The 
end almost makes one think that the author is laughing in 
his sleeve at spiritualists. The book is, however, informed 
with a strong sense of the rightness of the cause for which 
Britain entered into the War. 


Bentley (Phyllis E.). Tae Wortp’s Bane ; and other stories. 
Fisher Unwin [1918]. 7 in. 118 pp., 3/6 n. 
The neatest of these four allegorical or moral stories is by 
far the shortest, ‘ The Judgment.’ 


Forbes (Eveline M., Hon. Mrs. Walter). 
Murray, 1918. 8 in. 310 pp., 6/ n. 
Mrs. Forbes complicates and exaggerates the troubles 
caused by the marriage of an Irishwoman and a German, and 
the problem whether her sympathies must be with her own 
country or that of her son, who is in the German army. 


*Galsworthy (John). Five Tates. 
350 pp., 6/ n. 

Psychological analysis, ethics, and social philosophy are in 
this book more finely subdued to the purposes of art than 
perhaps in any of Mr. Galsworthy’s previous works. The 
meaning is there, but the reader feels that he has before him 
a story of life, not a chapter of sociology. The last days 
of two aged men are depicted in ‘A Stoic’ and ‘Indian 
Summer of a Forsyte.’ In the former an epicure of the old 


His ALIEN ENEMY. 


Heinemann, 1918. 8 in. 
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Victorian stamp dies valiantly defiant. In the latter Jolyon 
Forsyte reappears, in a mellow old age, exquisitely consoled 
by the friendship of the erring Irene. Not quite so beautiful, 
but even more delicate in its touch upon impalpable feeling, 
is ‘The Juryman.’ There is sheer poetry in ‘The Apple 
Tree, though this and the grim story of a crime, ‘ The First 
and the Last,’ are on & lower level. 


Hill (Cecilia), Wixcs TrrumpHant. Hutchinson [1918]. 7} in. 
288 pp., 6/ 

A Roman Catholic girl marries a man considerably older 
than herself, and, though deeply in love with him, leaves 
him on discovering that he is divorced from his first wife. 
Both undertake war service, and love eventually finds its 
reward. , 


Hine (Muriel), Mrs. Sidney Coxon. THe Best in Lire. Lane, 
1918. 7% in. 365 pp., 6/ n. 

A vigorous and well-written story of an independent- 
spirited, but not faultless girl, who has varied experiences 
in London and abroad. These are brightly described ; and 
clever characterization is a feature of the book. 


Mais (Stuart Petre Brodie), Lovers or Sitver. Grant 
Richards, 1918. 74 in. 301 pp., 6/ n. 

There is greater verisimilitude in this tale of school- 
mastering, and of what a progressive must suffer if he is true 
to his convictions, than in some of Mr. Mais’s work which has 
obtained the plaudits of press and public. The struggle of 
the love which fears poverty is well told, and the descriptions 
of Surrey and Devon scenery should fill with healthy dis- 
content any man tied to an office stool. 


Marshall (Archibald). Asinaron 
[1918]. 7} in. 388 pp., 7/ n. 
A worldly-minded and snobbish clergyman, his submissive 
wife, and the daughters of a wealthy banker are among the 
prominent personages in this readable story. 


Montfort (Eugéne). La Bette Enranr; ov t’Amourn A 
40 ans. Paris, Fayard [1918]. 7 in. 286 pp. paper, 
3fr. 50. 843.9 

This is a bundle of episodes rather than a novel, revolving 
round a woman who is endowed in full measure with the 
elemental instincts and attracts a number of mature lovers, 
the subjects of character-sketches. The author is better at 
description than at narrative, and his enthusiasm for Mar- 
seilles inspires some brilliant word-pictures. 


ABBEY. Stanley Paul 


Percival (Dorothy). Foorsrers. Lane, 1918. 8 in. 316 pp., 
6/ n. 


A crude, “‘ powerful”’ story of a wastrel’s daughter living in 
the Canary Isles, who believes that all men are brutes, but 
. discovers a lover who is an exception to the rule. 


Porter (Eleanor H.). On, Money! Money! Constable, 1918. 
7¢ in. 320 pp., 6/ n. 

This tale treats in a sound and also whimsical way of the 
uses and abuses of monetary wealth and of spiritual wealth 
and poverty. Even the worst of prigs might learn something 
from it. 


Pugh (Edwin). THe Great Unporn: a dream of to-morrow. 

Palmer & Hayward [1918]. 74 in. 200 pp. paper, 2/6 n. 

A vision of the near future, in which the author foresees 

increasing restraint in respect to the size of families, with the 

result that, although fewer children are born, they are better 
nurtured, and infantile mortality is lessened. 


Quiller-Couch (Sir Arthur Thomas) [Q."]. For-Farrecc. 
Collins [1918]. 74 in. 430 pp., 6/ n. 

This is a terrible story of vengeance and hate. A bio- 
logist’s life-work is destroyed in a few minutes, owing to a 
well-meaning but ignorant trader’s adoption, as an election 
cry, of a statement that the professor makes cruel experi- 
ments on living animals. The tale is powerful in the highest 
degree, and bears numerous marks of the author's genius. 


Saben (Gregory). Tue Sorcerer. Richmond [1918]. 7} in. 
316 pp., 6/ n. 

The sorcerer exercises an uncanny power over the heroine, 
compelling her spirit to leave her body at his will; but there 
is another influence antagonistic to his, and the psychical 
contest is fought to a dramatic end. 


Salmon (André). Monsrres Cuorsis. Paris, ‘ Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, 1918. 2nded. 7} in. 249 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 
843.9 
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South (Henry Erskine). Tat Destroyers ; and other stories 
of the Royal Navy. Simpkin & Marshall [1918]. 
74 in. 171 pp.*boards, 1/6 n. 
Dr. South, who is a fleet surgeon, has based these stirring 
stories on facts that have come under his observation. They 
form an excellent tribute to the work of the Navy. 


Wynne (May), pseud. of Miss N. W. Knowles, and Dell 
(Draycot M.). THe “ Veittep Lapy.” Jarrolds [1918]. 
74 in. 294 pp., 6/ n. 
This readable story is of the French Revolution, and the 
guillotine is the “ Veiled Lady,” from whose embraces there 
are some exciting escapes. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Bolton (Arthur T.). PrrzHancerR Manor, Eanina Green, 
Now THE Eainc Pustic Lisprary (Soane Museum 
Publications, 4). The Musewm [1918]. 5 by 7} in. 
24 pp. il. pors. paper, 7d. 914.21 

This account of the “country retreat from 1800 to 1811” 
of Sir John Soane, the founder of the museum bearing his 
name, is amply illustrated, and gives a good idea of the house. 


Desmond (Shaw). Tue Sout or Denmark. Fisher Unwin 
[1918]. 8} in. 277 pp., 10/6 n. 914.89 
The hospitable, talkative, and matter-of-fact Dane loves 
and admires England, hates war, is a democrat, though 
usually unenthusiastic about politics, and, in appearance at 
least, deficient in national spirit. Except as regards dairy- 
farming, in which the Dane is a great co-operator and his 
country leads the world, he shows a lack of enterprise in 
business, and is averse from combination. These are some 
of the characteristics noted by Mr. Desmond, to whom praise 
is due for this vivacious account of the little country—which, 
by the way, was one of the first to enfranchise women, and 
has made them eligible to sit in its Parliament. ‘‘ Meglio- 
saurus,’’ which is frequently used, should be megalosaurus. 


Essex Archeological Society. Transactions, vol. 14, part 5, 

new series. Colchester, the Society, 1917. 9 in. 117 pp. 

il. pors. paper, 8 / 913.4267 

Papers by Sir W. St. J. Hope, Dr. J. H. Round, the late 

Mr. William Chapman Waller, and others appear in this 

volume, in which also are obituary notices of the Right Hon. 
James Round, Mr. Waller, and Mr. Henry Laver. 


Hampshire Field Club and Archeological Society. PAPERS 
AND PROCEEDINGS, vol. 8, part 1 ; ed. by John Hauten- 
ville Cope. Southampton, Gilbert & Son, Above Bar, 
1917. 9 in. 167 pp. il. front., 5/ 913.4227 

Comprises papers on some Hampshire wells, Cowes Castle 
and the Royal Yacht Squadron, some Hampshire rectors, 
and other topics; aiso a continuation of ‘Church Goods in 

Hampshire, A.D. 1552,’ transcribed from the origina) MS. in 

the Public Record Office. 


Marshall (Sir John). A Gutpe To Sancat. Calcutta, Supt. 
Govt. Printing, 1918. 84 in. 168 pp. il. plans, app. 
bibliog. 913.54 

An account of the stiipas and other Buddhist remains at 

Sanchi, the celebrated village in Bhopal. 


Ord (Hubert), Tue Srory or GREENWICH AS A PoRT, AND 
BLACKHEATH IN Times OF War. C. North, Blackheath 
Press, S.E., 1918. 3rd. ed. 8} in. 26 pp. front. paper, 
9d. n. 914.257 


Rothfeld (Otto), Wirnh Pen anp Rirte tn KisHrwar. 
Bombay, Taraporevala & Co., 1918. 74 in. 189 pp. 
6 il., 7/6 n. 915.46 
Though the author visited Kishtwar in order to shoot 
gural and tahr, his short book is much more than a sporting 
record. The province of Kishtwar, which adjoins Kashmir, 
is very little known, and Mr. Rothfeld, who is a member of 
the Indian Civil Service, describes the ethnographical pecu- 
liarities of the people, their customs, and their superstitions 
connected with sport. The photographs give a good idea of 
the mountainous character of the district. 


The Strategical Record Map of the Western Front, 1914-18 ; 
illustrated by numerous official photographs. Philip 
[1918]. 48 by 37 in. paper, 2/ n. 912.44-493 

On a scale of 10 miles to an inch. The German medals 
reproduced include that for the sinking of the Lusitania. 


West (Edward). Homestgapinc: Two Prarie SEASONS. 
Fisher Unwin [1918]. See 630.9 Userut Arts. 917.1 
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920 BIOGRAPHY. 
Bismarck. 
Lacour-Gayet (G.). Bismarck. Paris, Hachette, 1918. 7} in. 
248 pp. bibliog. index, 3fr. 50. 920 
The author of this opportune study of the Iron Chancellor 
considers Bismarck to have been responsible for the long- 
continued instability of Europe, and for the régime of mili- 
tarism which has culminated in the cataclysm now over- 
whelming the world. 


Dorling (Commander H. Taprell), Rimsons AND MEDALS, 
part 2. Philip, 1918. 74 in. 60 pp. il. index, paper, 
2/n. 929.7 

A feature is made of United States decorations. 


Hinton (James). 

Ellis (Edith M. O., Mrs. Havelock), James Hinton: a sketch ; 
pref. by Havelock Ellis. Stanley Paul [1918]. 9 in. 
321 pp. pors. 8 il. index, 10/6 920 

This ‘ Sketch’ deals with some of the philosophical specula- 
tions of one who was not only eminent as an aural surgeon, 
but also a thinker in some respects in advance of his time. 

Hinton’s views on art and morals, woman and the home, and 

the relations of the sexes are discussed at considerable length. 

Melvill (Sir Andrew). 

Ameer-Ali (Torick), Mermorrs or Str ANDREW MELVILL, 
tr. from the French ; AND THE WARS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY; with foreword by Sir Ian Hamilton. Lane, 
1918. 9 in. 313 pp. app. il. index, 10/6 n. 920 

Sir Andrew Melvill was a typical Scottish soldier of fortune, 
and his record of his experiences is crammed with hairbreadth 
escapes. Born in 1624, he entered the service of France in 

1647, and took part in the fighting at Lens, Dixtnude, Ypres, 

and Armentiéres. His autobiography was published at Amster- 

dam two years before his death. Mr. Torick Ameer-Ali 

supplies a sketch of the wars of the seventeenth century as a 

setting for Melvill’s account. The illustrations are from 

contemporary prints, 


*Saint-Simon (Louis de Rouvroy, Duc de). Mermorrs, vols. 5,6; 
abridged translation, with notes by Francis Arkwright. 
Stanley Paul [1918]. 9 in. 537, 576 pp. 6 pors. 2 il. 
index, 10/6 n. each vol. 920 

The Due de Saint-Simon was a prince of memoir-writers; 
and these handsome volumes, which complete the abridged 
translation of the Memoirs, will be read with eagerness by all 
who know his brilliant pictures of the Court life of his time. 

Scott (Cyril). 

Hull (A. Eaglefield), Cyrir. Scorr, Composer, PoET, AND 
PHILOSOPHER (Library of Music and Musicians). Kegar. 
Paul [1918]. 74 in. 205 pp. list of compositions, bib. 
por., 3/6 n. 920 

The author supplies an appreciative account of the life 
and work of this living English musician, who is “an inno- 
vator,” an admirer of Wagner, Bach, Bizet, Chopin, and 

Richard Strauss, and a poet and mystic, as well as an artist. 

Most of the volume is devoted toa description and analysis of 

Mr. Scott’s compositions. 


930—990 HISTORY. 

Bigelow (Poultney). Grnseric, KING oF THE VANDALS AND 
First Prussian KAIsER. Putnam, 1918. 8} in. 236 pp., 
7/6n. 943.01 

‘“* Genseric lives to-day in Potsdam ; and in successive re- 
incarnations he will march his armies forth to harass the 
frontiers of civilization,’ declares the author. His twenty- 
three chapters embody a summary of the history of Genseric 
and the Vandals, and of Attila and the Huns, between whom 
and the Prussians of to-day the author draws some striking 
parallels. 


Bradshaw (Frederick). A Soctan History or ENGLAND. 
Clive, 1918. 7 in. 412 pp. bibliogs. index, 5/ n. 942 
The author has endeavoured to produce a volume suitable 
for use in colleges and upper forms of schools, and dealing with 
such matters of social and economic history as are not to be 
found in the ordinary school textbooks. Considerable atten- 
tion is devoted to Colonial history and development. 


Chardon (Ary Henri). Fox rer tra RévoruTIon FRANGAISE. 

Paris, Bossard, 1918. 64 in. 141 pp. paper, 3 fr. 942.073 

An appreciation of the English statesman, in whose en- 

thusiasm for reform, and advocacy of an alliance between 

France and Great Britain, the author sees the germ of a& 
Franco-British friendship. 
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*Coomaraswamy (Ananda), Tse Dancer or S'Iva: fourteen 
Indian essays. Luzac [1918]. 10 in. 145 pp. 27 pl. 
front., 12/6 j 954 

These fourteen articles are all good, but several stand out as 
of special interest, ¢.g., ‘ Young India,’ ‘The Status of Indian 

Women,’ ‘ Hindu View of Art,’ ‘Indian Music,’ and ‘ Indian 

Images with many Arms.’ The illustrations are also note- 

worthy. 


*Ferrero (Guglielmo) and Barbagallo (Corrado). A Snort 
History oF Rome: [vol. 1], Tor Monarchy AND THE 
REPUBLIC FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE CITY TO THE 
DEATH or JULIUS CmsAR, 754 B.c.—44 B.c. Putnam, 
1918. 7} in. 517 pp. index, 10/ n. 937 

This shorter history is based on Signor Ferrero’s ‘ Greatness 
and Decline of Rome,’ sets forth the same historical views 
and interpretations, and is intended for teachers and advanced 
students. It is lucid, readable, and well arranged. We hope 
that the maps, which are such a desideratum, will not be 
omitted in the second and concluding volume. 


Figgis (Darrell) THE Historic Case ror IrnisH INDEPEN- 
DENCE. -Maunsel, 1918. 74in. 78 pp. paper, 1/n. 941.58 
The author does not mention Gladstone or his Home Rule 
Bill, and many picturesque details are omitted that would 
perhaps have made a stronger appeal than this able, but very 
one-sided summary of past conflicts and oppressions and 
present aspirations. 


Laurand (L.). MANvurt pes ErupEs GRECQUES ET LATINES: 
fasc. 4, GEOGRAPHIE, HisTorrRe, INSTITUTIONS ROMAINES ; 
fasc. 5, LIrrERATURE LATINE. Paris, Picard, 1917, 1918 
84 in. 121, 141 pp. bibliogs. app. indexes, paper, 2 fr., 
2 fr. 50. 937 

The fourth part of Dr. Laurand’s admirable manual is a 
luminous epitome of the geography of ancient Italy, as well 
as of the history of Rome and the private and public life of the 

Roman people. In the fifth part the Latin authors are dealt 

with chronologically, biographically, and critically, from 

Livius Andronicus, Nevius, and Ennius to writers of the period 

subsequent to Marcus Aurelius. The bibliographies form an 

important feature. 


Lewin (Evans), THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: its 
development and resources (International Information 
Series). Allen & Unwin [1917]. 84 in. 64 pp. paper, 
1/ rf. 994 

The Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute handles in this 
booklet an immense subject, and records many notable facts 
in the chapter on ‘ Products and Economic Development.’ 

He also briefly describes the means of communication, con- 

stitutional system, and preparations for defence. 


MacLeod (G. Hamilton), THe Buicur or Kutrur. Sampson 
Low, 1918. 7} in. 256 pp., 5/ n. 943 
Although militarist Germany’s deeds and methods are in 
numerous instances indefensible, the author in this book 
indicts a whole people. There are some errors in the 
printing. Communiqué repeatedly appears without its accent ; 
and in the Latin quoted on p. 49 “rest” should be est. 


New Zealand. THE New ZrALANp OFFIcIAL YEAR-BOooK, 
1917. Wellington, N.Z., M. F. Marks, Govt. Printer, 1917. 
8} in. 844 pp. maps, graphs, diags. apps. index. 993.1 


Scholefield (G. H.). New ZEALAND (International Information 

Series). Allen & Unwin [1917]. 84 in. 64 pp. paper, 

1/ n. 993.1 

Mr. Scholefield supplies a most encouraging account of 

New Zealand. He shows how co-operation has improved: 

dairying and meat production, while State control and ex- 

amination have guaranteed quality. Material prosperity has 

brought about good social conditions for the workers, and 
education is far more valued than in England. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Aldrich (Mildred), ed. Ture Lerrers or THOMASINA ATKINS, 
Private (W.A.A.C.)—on ActTIvE Service. Hodder & 
Stoughton [1918]. 74 in. 251 pp. il., 5/ n. 940.9 

The pseudonymous writer is stated in the foreword to be the 
first of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, working behind 
the lines “‘ somewhere in France,’’ to record her experiences. 

The letters. which extend from Oct. 30, 1917, to March 31, 

1918, afford a¥good idea of the hard work and somewhat 

monotonous existence of the women and girls who are doing 

so much to help the Empire. 
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Alphaud (Gabriel), La FrANcE PENDANT LA GUERRE (1914-18): 
deuxiéme série. Paris, Hachette, 1918. 7} in. 240 pp. 
paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 

Alsace, the Ardennes, Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Marseilles 
are among the regions treated of by the author in this second 
series of war-time studies of provincial France. The book is 
at once a picture of, and a tribute to, the magnificent efforts, 
in regard to food-supply, industry, commerce, and the rest, 
which are being made by the whole French nation. 


Chopin (Jules), Le Compitor pr Sarasevo (28 Jurn, 1914). 

Paris, Bossard, 1918. 6} in. 128 pp. map, index, paper, 

2 fr. 40. 940.9 

This study of the origins of the War and of the assassination 

of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand will be useful for purposes 
of reference. 


*The Crime (Das Verbrechen): vol. 2, ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
CRIME ; by the author of ‘ J’accuse’ ; tr. by Alex. Gray. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1918. 9 in. 471 pp. index, 10/6 n. 

940.9 

The publishers state that it has been found necessary to 
issue in two volumes what had been intended to form the 
second volume of this translation. The third volume will 
comprise the section on War-Aims. Dealing with the three 
descriptions which may be applied to the War—that it is 
defensive, preventive, or a war of conquest—the author 
considers that, so far as Germany is concerned, “ the third 
only is in point.’ He criticizes the attitude of Germany 
towards the Hague Conferences, describes the peaceful efforts 
of England during the years following the second Conference, 
reviews the Anglo-German negotiations for an understanding 

(1909-12), and concludes with an impressive chapter relating 

to the German Crown Prince, General von Bernhardi, and 

others associated with the policy of militant Germany. 


Dawson (Coningsby). Our to Win: the story of America in 
France. Lane, 1918. 7} in. 223 pp., 4/ n. 940.9 
The author of ‘ Khaki Courage,’ who has had special oppor- 
tunities of seeing what America is doing in France, has 
written this book in order to impress the facts upon British 
civilians, and thus bring about a still closer friendship between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon communities. He pays un- 
stinted tribute to the determination of America to see the 
War through to an end satisfactory to the Allies. 


Les Evasions de Belgique, d’aprés les Récits des Evadés ; préface 
de J. Mélot, Ministre plénipotentiaire. Paris, Perrin, 
1918. 7in. 101 pp. paper, 2 fr. 940.9 

In this book are grouped and summarized the recitals of 
students, traders, workmen, and others who, at great personal 
peril, managed to escape from Belgium with the object of 
serving in the Belgian army. The record will be read with 
interest by admirers of pluck and daring. 


Foster (Henry Clapham). AT ANTWERP AND THE DARDANELLES. 
Mills & Boon [1918]. 74 in. 162 pp. il., 5/ n. 940.9 
The author effectively recounts his experiences as chaplain 
with the 2nd Naval Brigade in Belgium and at the Dardanelles. 
Mr. Foster's narrative of the escape from Antwerp is thrilling. 


The German Pirate : his methods and record ; by Ajax. Pearson, 

1918. 7 in. 120 pp. paper, 6d. n. 940.9 

The author relates a number of instances of the inhumanity 
shown by Germany in her conduct of submarine warfare. 


Grant (Marjorie), Vrerpun Days IN Paris. Collins [1918]. 
8 in. 239 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 
This is a familiar, unaffected, and readable journal of a 
war nurse’s experiences in Paris during 1916, with sketches of 
people (disguised by fictitious names), and vivid impressions of 
things seen. 

Hopkins (Nevil Monroe). Over THE THRESHOLD OF WaR: 
personal experiences of the great European conflict ; with 
drawings by Edmund Frederic. Lippincott, 1918. 9} in. 
390 pp. 70 il., 21/ n. 940.9 

Mr. Hopkins has many notable things to record. He was 
in St. Petersburg when President Poincaré paid his visit to 
the Tsar, saw Russian preparations for mobilization, and was 
back in Paris when Germany declared war. He has much to 
tell of Paris in the early days of the War, saw as a Red Cross 
worker some incidents of the retreat from Mons, and paid 
hasty visits to Antwerp before its fall and to Berlin. He 
provides facsimiles of various German proclamations. His 
sympathies are wholly with Belgium. 


Kennington (Eric). Brirish Artists ar THE FRONT, part 4. 
‘Country Isfe. See 741 Foxe Arr. 940.9 
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Mahoney. (Henry C.), narrator, and Talbot (Frederick A.) 
=: chronicler, INTERNED IN GERMANY. Sampson Low 
[1918]. 74 in. 288 pp. il., 6/ n. 940.9 
The narrator’s experiences of life in the internment camp at 

Ruhleben are vividly described, and the volume calls up clear 

mental pictures of the treatment, activities, amusements, 

and habits of the colony of our fellow-countrymen who have 
been so unfortunate as to be forced to live in the camp on the 
banks of the Spree. 

Manwaring (G. B.). Ir We Return: letters of a soldier of 
Kitchener’sarmy. Lane, 1918. 8 in. 172 pp.,3/6n. 940.9 

These letters were written by a young officer of Kitchener’s 
army from various places in the French portion of the Western 

front. They extend over the summer and autumn of 1917. 

The realism and power of the letters will appeal to every 

admirer of the fine spirit of the British soldier. 

*Muehlon (Wilhelm). Dr. MurHLon’s Diary: notes written 
early in the War by Dr. Wilhelm Muebhlon, ex-director of 
Krupp’s, with introd. note by the translator. Cassell, 
1918. 84 in. 261 pp. index, 5/ n. 940.9 

This volume of “ notes’’ by the Bavarian ex-director of the 
great factory at Essen will be read with avidity by all who are 

familiar with Dr. Muehlon’s letter addressed on May 17, 1917, 

to Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. Every page is worth reading, 

and while the author scathingly criticizes the immorality of 

Germany in regard to the inception and conduct of the War, 

he has much of interest to say in reference to other topics. 

TMuir (Ward), OsseRvATIONS OF AN ORDERLY : some glimpses 
of life and work in an English war hospital. Simpkin & 
Marshall [1918]. 7} in. 152 pp., 1/6 n. 940.9 

Ney (Alfred). Le Drorr pes Morrs: un appel pour la pro- 
tection des tombeaux de guerre. Zurich, Fiissli, 1918. 
94 by 7} in. 44 pp. 80 il. paper. 940.9 

The author pleads for concerted international action with 
the object of honouring those who have fallen in the War by 
care for their burial-places, and he gives particulars of an 
international federation for the upkeep of the graves of soldiers 
and prisoners of war, the head-quarters of the organization 
being at Zurich. Of pathetic interest are the views of isolated 
graves, and of military cemeteries near Warsaw, and in France, 

Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, and Germany. 


Peat (Harold R.). Privare Pear. Hutchinson, 1918, 8 in. 
224 pp. maps, sketches, 6/ n. 940.9 
Mr. Peat belonged to the 3rd Battalion First Canadian 
Contingent, and tells his experiences of trench life during 
1914-16 and in the battle of St. Julien, April, 1915. It is a 
straightforward, graphic, and optimistic record, lightened by 
a cheery humour. 
*Price (M. Philips) War ANp RevoLuTION IN ASIATIC 
Russia. Allen & Unwin [1918]. 9 in. 296 pp. 2 maps, 
8/6 n. 940.9 
The special correspondent of The Manchester Guardian 
gives a lucid account of the Russian campaigns in the Caucasus, 
and then of his journeys through Northern Persia and the 
countries verging on the Black Sea, where he was engaged in 
organizing relief for the destitute population. The latter 
part is interesting for its description of the people and their 
racial problems and its account of local events. Mr. Price 
ends with the Russian Revolution. His paci‘icist leanings 
make him sympathize with the Bolshevists, 


Schreiner (George Abel). Tue Iron Ration: the economic 
and social effects of the Allied blockade on Germany 
and the German people. Murray, 1918. 8 in. 380 pp. 
il., 10/6 n. 940.9 

Mr. Schreiner, as an American war correspondent in Central 
Europe, met many of the men guiding the destinies of Ger- 
many and her allies, and has much of the highest interest 
to relate, such as the interview at which Count Czernin told 
him the reasons for Austria’s decision to endorse Germany’s 
submarine policy. He gives some terrible accounts of 
slaughter in battles, but devotes the greater part of his volume 
to circumstances connected with the cry, “ Give us bread!” 
that is heard all over Central Europe, and to consideration of 
the effects of the War upon the political and economic life of 
termany. He says that the Kaiser is to his people what 

Napoleon was to his soldiers, and considers that “ no throne 

in Europe is more secure than that of the Hohenzollerns.”’ 

Seligman (V..J.). Macepontan Musines. Allen & Unwin 
[1918]. 74 in. 188 pp., 5/ n. 940.9 

A collection of sketches of military life at Salonika and 
elsewhere by a young officer in the Army Service Corps who 
has the gift of writing amusingly and vividly. 














